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A VITAL BRITISH FORCE 
STOCKY, broad-shouldered, power- 
ful, energetic Britisher is visiting 

- America. He is the first Viscount 
Northeliffe, of St. Peter, in the County 
of Kent, England. He has been better 
known as Alfred Harmsworth. He is 
fifty-six years old, and was born in 
County Dublin, Ireland. His rise from 
the editorship of a small comic paper to 
his present position of newspaper mag- 
nate, peer of England, and one of her 
rich men certainly illustrates “the ro- 
mance of business.” 

Lord Northcliffe controls the London 
“Times” and the ‘Daily Mail” and is 
the directive mind of, it is said, some 
two hundred publications in the British 
Empire. He also controls large facto- 
ries and other industries. He is thus a 
man of notable organizing ability and 
executive capacity. 

During the war his rather roughly 
positive manner stood him in good stead. 
In England, as elsewhere, it was neces- 
sary for a leader to be not only a 
prophet but also a hard fighter. He 
vigorously showed England how she 
was blunderingly going ahead on old- 
fashioned notions as to munitions while 
Germany was winning by high explo- 
sives. His conclusions were confirmed 
by the observations recorded in his 
book, “At the War,” published in 1916, 
and he converted England. The follow- 
ing year the Government appointed him 
Chairman of the British War Mission 
to the United States, the first time that 
a practicing journalist had been given a 
public mission to another country; as 
British representative. Lord Noerth- 
cliffe’s special task was not diplomatic, 
but industrial, namely, to co-ordinate 
the work of the various British mis- 
sions, representing a number of British 
Government departments, establisued 
here and charged with supplying war 
needs. 

Above all, about the time of the ar- 
mistice Lord Northcliffe made an illumi- 
nating contribution to the discussion of 
the forthcoming peace. Had his sugges- 
tions for the prompt determination of 
the war under terms to be administered 
by interallied commissions been adopted, 
an incalculable amount of present dis- 
tress and unrest would have been 
avoided. 


THE LONDON “TIMES” 

[ ORD NORTHCLIFFE’S many and far- 
4 reaching activities inevitably made 
him a power in politics. Indeed, Mr. 
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Underwood 
VISCOUNT NORTHCLIFFE ON THE STEAMER 
AS HE ARRIVED IN AMERICA 


Asquith’s resignation as Prime Minister 
and Mr. Lloyd George’s rise to supreme 
command were, we believe, largely due 
to the Northeliffe influence. 

At present that influence opposes the 
Premier. A recent issue of the “Times,” 
referring to the approaching arms con- 
ference at Washington, goes so far as to 
say that “neither the Premier nor the 
Foreign Minister is fitted by his posi- 
tion, temperament, or past career to 
take a direct part in these negotiations.” 
The Government’s resentment, also 
aroused by much previous nagging, was 
instantly shown and its punishment was 
both severe and puerile. The Govern- 
ment official news sources were closed to 
the “Times,” Mr. Lloyd George publicly 
declaring the “Times” article to have 
been “peculiarly offensive and mischie- 
vous.” Despite such ructions, the 
“Times” will continue to be, we are sure, 





as it always has been ealled, “The 
Thunderer.” And its thunder has often 
cleared the air amazingly. 

Lord Northeliffe is a great admirer of 
America, and, under him, some Ameri- 
can features now distinguish the publi- 
cation of the “Times,” among them the 
feature of special editions. The latest 
of these to reach us is the “American 
Kdition,” appropriately published on 
July 4 and distributed gratis. It econ- 
tains contributions from prominent 
Americans, among them being President 


‘Harding, ex-President Taft, ex-Secretary 


Lansing, ex-Presidents Eliot of Harvard 
and Hadley of Yale, Dr. Albert Shaw, 
editor of the American “Review of Re- 
views,” and Mr. Frank Cobb, editor of 
the New York “World.” Mr. Harding 
sums up the greatest achievement of the 
English-speaking peoples in the past by 
saying that they have spread over the 
globe “the idea of law as the bed-rock 
of liberty.” The complementary power 
of these peoples for good cannot exert 
its full mission, the “Times” comments, 
unless there are mutual understandings. 
Such an evidence of understanding as is 
the American number of the “Times” 
can only promote them. 

The recent: publication in New York 
of an interview with Mr. Wickham 
Steed, editor of the London “Times,” 
has stirred the two countries. For in it 
the King was quoted as expressing im- 
patience with the Government’s laggard ° 
methods in Ireland. The King denied 
the statement and Mr. Steed repudiated 
that part of the interview as not his. 
In England the interview was mistaken- 
ly ascribed to Lord Northcliffe himself. 
When this error was corrected, Lord 
Northcliffe remarked: “The incident is 
closed.” 


A BRITISH-AMERICAN TIE 

XPERIENCE has proved that the harder 
E men contest with one another in 
friendly rivalries the better friends they 
are. That is why international athletics 
among amateurs, particularly if those 
amateurs have high standards of sports- 
manship, promote good international re- 
lations. 

The recent athletic contests between 
English university men and men from 
American universities have furnished a 
good illustration of this fact. 

After encountering defeat from the 
Yale-Harvard team, the men from Ox- 
ford and Cambridge caused general sur- 
prise by securing a tie with the men 
from Princeton and Cornell. The events 
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in the second contest, which was held at 
Travers Island, Long Island Sound, were 
practically the same as_ those at 
the Harvard Stadium. It was generally 
believed that the Princeton-Cornell team 
was as strong as the Harvard-Yale team, 
but the British team did much better 
than was expected. Second places were 
not counted. Each side won five events. 

Thus this second contest was a tie in 
a double sense. 


KILLING TWO BIRDS WITH 
ONE STONE 
distress. Our 


urn farmers are in 
transporters are in distress. Both 


need money. They need it right away. 

The farmers are trying to get the Gov- 
ernment to help them. It can do so in 
several ways, they say. One way would 
be to increase the amounts loanable in 
the Federal Farm Loan system. An- 
other way would be to allow the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to rediscount farm 
paper at twice the length of present 
maximum limit for that paper’s matu- 
rity. A third way—economically un- 
sound, we believe, and yet powerfully 
urged at present in the United States 
Senate—would be to form a Government 
agency with a capital of a hundred mill- 
ion dollars and authority to issue a 
billion dollars’ worth of bonds for the 
purpose of buying farm products and 
exporting them, acting as agent for any 
producer or dealer of these products 
and marketing all agricultural exports. 
Why should a new Government agency 
be necessary, and further, why should 
a new debt be incurred (already out- 
rageously overburdened taxpayers would 
have to provide the hundred million 
dollars), when we can utilize an exist- 
ing agency and its available credits of 
several hundred million dollars in help- 
ing toward the needed loans? Farm 
loans should represent actual business, 
and such loans as the Government 
makes should be confined to those for 
which credit cannot be found because 
ordinary banking facilities have become 
inadequate for the necessary financial 
advances. But there should be no dis- 
position to use such means to aid pro- 
ducers and dealers who wish merely to 
be enabled to hold stock and so stiffen 
prices. 

Our transporters are also trying to 
get the Government to help them. They 
still owe the Government for some of 
the railway extensions and improve- 
ments it made during the war. On the 
other hand, the Government is still ow- 
ing them even larger sums for unpaid 
rentals, for lack of maintenance of 
equipment, and for depreciation. The 
contract covering the Government’s rail- 
way operations during the war provided 
that the railways should be returned to 
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their owners in as good condition as 
when taken over. In its ideal of effi- 
ciency, however, the Government made 
extravagant expenditures and huge 
wage increases, both meeting with ad- 
verse criticism from practical railway 
operators. Despite the Government’s 
efforts, there was serious under-main- 
tenance and the roads were returned in 
poor condition. The Railway Adminis- 
tration has declined to pay its debts 
until the amounts owing to the Govern- 
ment are deducted. Ordinarily the rail- 
way companies would issue bonds to 
cover expenditures for extensions and 
improvements. Why should not they be 
permitted to do so now, delaying cash 
payment, say, ten years, and why should 
not the War Finance Corporation take 
the railway notes and bonds, sell them, 
and turn over a substantial part of the 
Government’s debt to the railways—say, 
five hundred million dollars in cash to 
them? The President asks Congress to 
authorize the corporation thus to help 
both agriculture and transportation. 

For the first measure of relief there 
is moral obligation. For the second 
there is obligation both moral and con- 
tractual. 


THE SEIZED SHIPS 

o act of the United States Shipping 

Board under its new régime has 
been as dramatic as the seizure by its 
agents of vessels chartered by it to the 
United States Mail Steamship Company. 
These boats included the notable George 
Washington (formerly a German ship, 
and now the largest and finest passen- 
ger vessel under American registry), 
the America, and the Mount Vernon 
(the German Amerika and Kronprinzes- 
sin Cecilie, respectively), and other Ger- 
man liners. 

The seizure was due to the charterers’ 
alleged failure to observe provisions as 
regards payments to the Shipping 
Board in their contract. On the other 
hand, it is claimed that the Shipping 
Board’s agents did not observe a charter 
provision that any dispute should be 
arbitrated. 

The Shipping Board thereupon allo- 
cated five of the seized vessels to the 
United American Lines Service, a part 
of the American Shipand Commerce Cor- 
poration, which has a twenty-year con- 
tract with the Hamburg-American Line, 
affording participation by each in the 
tonnage and pier facilities of the trans- 
atlantic service of the other. The United 
States Mail Steamship Company has a 
similar but less far-reaching five-year 
contract with the North German Lloyd 
Line. Doubtless, with the above con- 
tracts, the Germans intend to make use 
of our boats merely to bridge over the 
period from the present until the time 





when they shall again have an adequat: 
amount of tonnage fully to maintai) 
their old transatlantic services them- 


selves. To this end they are progress 
ing rapidly. The director of the Han 
burg-American is quoted as saying thai 
within three years his company will 
have regained one-third of its pre-wai 
strength. And the Hamburg-American, 
be it remembered, was the largest line 
in the world. 

The United States Mail Steamship 
Company applied to the courts for a 
restraining ‘order to prevent the Ship- 
ping Board from interfering with the 
operation of the chartered vessels. It 
was granted, and the America sailed 
with freshly painted and repainted fun- 
nels! We shall now see whether the 
Shipping Board. will succeed in getting 
the injunction from the courts vacated. 

To the casual observer who obtains 
his knowledge of the facts in this con- 
troversy from the newspapers it appears 
very much like a contest between two 
German steamship lines, with Ameri- 
cans acting as subordinates and provid- 
ing the camouflage. We cannot for a 
moment believe that the United States 
Shipping Board has had any purpose 
in this of giving Germany an advan- 
tage; but it seems strange that the 
Shipping Board should have attempted 
to take ships from a line having a five- 
year arrangement with one set of Ger- 
man interests and to turn them over to 
a line having a twenty-year arrange- 
ment with another set of German inter- 
ests. There must be some good reason 
why the Board has not shown this fa- 
vor to American lines without German 
connection, such as the Munson or the 
Roosevelt Line. It was only three years 
ago that Germany, supported by German 
shipping influences, was engaged in pi- 
racy on the high seas. So far we have 
seen no evidence of contrition on the 
part of the German ship-owners for 
what Germany did to destroy the fine 
traditions and the safeguards of seafar- 
ing life. It is not pleasant to think that 
Americans want to make the Boches 
partners in the enterprise of building up 
the American merchant marine. 


THE MENACE OF MALNUTRITION 
WARNING was lately issued by the 
United States Public Health Ser- 

vice of possible, and even probable, in- 

creased mortality in Southern States 
from the disease known as pellagra. 

The authorities of some of the States 

indicated seem inclined to resent the 

warning and declare that the situation 
is not nearly as bad as represented. 

The reply to this is that pellagra is not 

an epidemic which springs up suddenly 

and spreads rapidly by infection. It is 

a disease caused by malnutrition—or 
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WHEN TO THE SESSIONS OF SWEET SILENT THOUGHT 
I SUMMON UP REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST 


(Sha kespeare, Sonnet XXX) 














Darling in the New York Tribune 



















|RIGHT ABOUT HERE 8 ORS 
YEARS AGO. ONE OF THESE 
STAGE COACHES WENT OFF 
ITHE EDGE:-HAD TO PICK 
| THE WHOLE PARTY UP IN 

NALA BASKET. 
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A NICE LITTLE SUMMER OUTING FOR CONGRESS 


Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service 
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CAN THE PULMOTOR REVIVE BUSINESS? 





Williams in the Indianapolis News 
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SHOULD OLD ACQUAINTANCE BE FORGOT? 


I'rom H. M. Fosdick, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sykes in the Buffalo Commercial 
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YES, THERE SHOULD SOON BE AN AWAKENING 
From Julius J. H. Hayn, Buffalo, N. Y. 














perhaps more accurately by lack of nu- 
trition as regards certain important ele- 
nients of a properly balanced diet. 
Thus, the United States medical authori- 
ties point out, if loss of health and 
widespreading death is to be avoided, it 
must be by prevention rather than by 
cure, as the disease is peculiarly diffi- 
cult to deal with when it is under full 
headway. 

When, a dozen years ago or so, the 
news from Italy showed terrible records 
of death from pellagra, it was thought 
that the cause was some poisonous ele- 
ment in the corn consumed in such 
quantities by the Italian peasants. 
Later it was determined that pellagra 
was due to a diet composed almost 
solely of cereals. Now, what has hap- 
pened in our Southern States is that 
the diet, especially among the poorer 
families, has not contained much, if any, 
milk and fresh vegetables. The case is 
quoted of one town of five thousand peo- 
ple in which the daily milk consumption 
is less than five hundred quarts. There 
has been an attempt to introduce pas- 
teurized milk and the use of fresh vege- 
tables among the poorer classes. This 
ought to be increased and encouraged 
by local authorities, but the difficulties 
in the rural districts and small towns 
in some Southern States are great. It 
is known, so the Federal Board of 
Health states, that the lack of protein 
and the chemical elements from fresh 
fruits and vegetables and the corre- 
sponding excess of starches and fat in 
the diet deprive the persons thus lim- 
ited of one of the vitamines—for there 
are more than one—with the most un- 
happy results. 

It may be that the statements given 
out after the recent conference between 
the Public Health Service and repre- 
sentatives of the Red Cross were a little 
injudicious in the forecast that one 
hundred thousand persons in the South- 
ern cotton belt would. have pellagra this 
summer and that ten per cent of the 
number would die. It is always rash 
to predict calamities from inductive rea- 
soning. But there can be no doubt that 
wrong eating (no matter how great a 
quantity of the wrong thing may be 
eaten) may be not unfairly described 
in the words, “a particular kind of semi- 
starvation,” used by the report of the 
Public Health Service and followed by 
the assertion that it may be five months 
before the evil result manifests itself in 
pellagra, but that after that “it does so 
with appalling rapidity.” 


THE PERIL OF 
MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 

xn the annals of mountain climbing 
I there have been many terrible acci- 


dents, but none more tragic or more 
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appealing to sympathy than that which 
befell Dr. Stone, President of Purdue 
University, and his wife in a far-distant 
part of Alberta in Canada. Not even the 
Matterhorn tragedy, in which Sir Fred- 
erick Douglas and his companions were 
lost through the breaking of a rope— 
a story told with all its thrilling and 
dramatic incidents by Mr. Whymper, in 
what is almost a classic among moun- 
tain-climbing narratives—appealed so 
poignantly to the feelings and sympa- 
thies of all readers. 

Dr. Stone and his wife were experi- 
enced climbers, but they unwisely at- 

















Keystone 
DR. WINTHROP ELLSWORTH STONE, PRESI- 
DENT OF PURDUE UNIVERSITY, WHO LOST 
HIS LIFE MOUNTAIN CLIMBING IN 
CANADA 


tempted without others the ascent of 
Mount Eanonas a sortof preparation and 
training for a larger mountaineering ex- 
pedition planned to set out from the 
Alpine Camp meet a week later. The 
first reports of the tragedy indicated 
that Dr. Stone had perished in an at- 
tempt to rescue his wife. In fact, the 
fatal accident was more moving than 
even that would have been. It was Mrs. 
Stone who nearly perished in a fruitless 
attempt to save her husband—an at- 
tempt so desperate and hopeless that it 
all the more gives evidence of her devo- 
tion and heroism. 

Dr.’ Stone, some distance in advance 
of his wife, fell suddenly and from an 
unknown cause. The fall was down a 
steep precipice to a great depth, and as 
we write attempts to recover the body 
have not been successful. 

But the agonized wife made an as- 
tonishing effort to find and help her hus- 
band. She fought her way down the 
mountain-side, a long distance: accord- 
ing to one account, she lowered herself 
by a rope to reach the point where she 
thought he was, found the rope too 
short, and was forced to drop down, her 
fall fortunately broken by a ledge; while 
another report states that she had 
reached a point three thousand feet be- 
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low the place where her husband fel! 
and had fallen exhausted on the ledge 
of rock. At all events, on that ledge sh« 
remained for eight days without food 
and with only a little water from melted 
snow. But from time to time she called 
for help and waved her handkerchief, 
and thus she was finally found by 
searchers. 

It is safe to say that nothing in the 
world’s news of the week so riveted at 
tention among readers as this pitiful 
and tragie incident. It has been saiid 
that the fatalities from mountain climb- 
ing are enormously in excess of those 
from all other athletic sports or recrea- 
tions put together. One lesson from 
such an accident as this is that feats 
clearly dangerous should not be attempi- 
ed by one or two persons without assist- 
ance of guides. Sometimes the accident 
is unpreventable; but even so a single 
survivor is placed in a situation of ter- 
ror, danger, and helplessness that should 
never be possible. 


THE UNKNOWN SAHARA 

E no longer see on our maps “The 

Great American Desert;” nowa- 
days automobile tourists drive safely 
where a generation or two ago pioneers 
toiling painfully through the sand often 
dropped exhausted by the way. But the 
great Sahara Desert remains a pictur- 
esque and still a dangerous feature of 
the map of Africa. In point of fact, it 
never has been even completely ex- 
plored. There is a great stretch in par- 
ticular in northwestern Africa that has 
been practically unknown until quite 
recently. A French expedition under 
Major Lauzanne lately, however, made 
the journey from Algiers, on the north- 
ern coast, to Dakar, but it took them 
159 days, and during the journey they 
lost a patrol of a number of men unwise 
enough to pursue bandits of the sand 
ocean who attacked them. They un- 
doubtedly perished in the great wastes 
of the desert. 

The object of this exploration was to 
map out the desert, and the results are 
no doubt satisfactory to geographers, 
although nothing was found except 
oceans ef sand devoid of civilization 
and even life. Another French expedi- 
tion met the first in a small oasis hun- 
dreds of miles from any coast, yet found 
that this oasis was a resort and central 
meeting-place of roaming bodies of Sa- 
hara bandits. The oasis, it is said, has 
never before been visited by white men. 

Both expeditions suffered terribly from 
lack of water, and it was reported that 
some of the camels marched without 
water for four hundred miles. 

These recent explorations of the Sa- 
hara were part of a system that the 
French Government has been carrying 
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out the last two years. These have had 
the double motive of traversing country 
heretofore unknown and of establishing 
stations for possible aircraft use in an 
experimental air route of nearly two 
thousand miles that the French Govern- 
ment proposes to establish. Incident- 
ally, an interesting feature of some of 
these desert expeditions has been the 
use Of lorries or motor trucks, such as 
were usea in the war, with wide tires, 
which save the vehicles from becuming 
embeddee -n the sand. 


THE MENACE OF A 
SUPER-TARIFF 


HEN travelers, sailing through 

the Straits of Gibraltar, round 

the southernmost point of Eu- 
rope they see the little town of Tarifa. 
Its people used to force passing mer- 
chant vessels to pay tribute. The name 
of the town, becoming the French tarif 
and the English tariff, is now applied, 
as it was by the Spaniards and Arabs, 
to the tributes or rates or. customs 
duties to be collected on merclrandise. 

Such duties are now collected in 
various countries (1) to help support 
the government and (2) also to encour- 
age home industries. 

Of these two the encouragement of 
home industries is the chief aim in this 
country; for how are our workmen, get- 
ting some dollars for a day of eight 
hours, going to compete with the labor 
of the Japanese, getting some cents for 
a day of twelve hours; or how are our 
metal goods men going to survive when 
here and now merchants are offering 
German cutlery and small tools at less 
than the cost of production in this coun- 
try? If we want to compete with Japan 
and Germany, we must have something 
to equalize the difference in the cost of 
production here and abroad. And so 
we have thus been preserving and 
stimulating the growth of industries, 
which under unhindered competition 
would have languished. The protection- 
ists believe it pays to increase the em- 
ployment of millions of men and pre- 
serve their standard of living even if 
the price level of products to the con- 
sumer is incidentally somewhat raised. 

sometimes protection enables an in- 
fant industry to grow strong enough to 
compete with foreign producers and thus 
‘6 bring down prices. An example of 

is is the ecoal-tar products industry. 
Gefore the war it was negligible here. 
\s a consequence medicines derived 
‘om coal tar were costly. German as- 

‘in then cost some ten dollars a pound. 
Now American aspirin brings a dollar 

pound. Phenacetin was then sold to 
tail druggists at $16 a pound: it now 
ells for $1.65. 
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So it was with other coal-tar products. 
When the Payne Tariff was passed, some 
years ago, we were absolutely dependent 
on Germany for dyes. The war came, 
and we had to be self-dependent. We 
built up industries now capable of sup- 
plying nine-tenths of our needs. Ger- 
many is again free and can harm this 
industry unless we protect it. 

The war developed a third use of 
coal-tar products. Not a man from the 
German dye plants was drafted during 
the war. The reason was evident 
when it became known that poison gases 
and high explosives could be made from 
the picric acid of the dye factories. Un- 
der these circumstances, are we going to 
encourage the German dye industry? 
England is not, France is not, and the 
same is true of Belgium, Ita’y, and 
Japan. They have all put up the bars 
against German dyestuffs. 


The Fordney Tariff Bill has passed 
the House of Representatives. It is de- 
signed to protect us from German and 
other invasions of our cutlery, dyes, 
and other industries. But would it 
over-protect? The prevailing opin- 
ion that it would was responsible for 
the modification of the proposed em- 
bargo on dyes and for proposals con- 
cerning lumber, hides, cotton, oil, and 
asphalt, with the inevitable ‘“compensa- 
tory” taxes. 

Hence the first outstanding and sig- 
nificant feature of the passage of the 
Fordney Bill through the House of Rep- 
resentatives was the defeat pretty much 
all along the line of the extreme protec- 
tionists. 

The second outstanding feature of the 
bill’s passage was the introduction of a 
change in the basis of valuing imports. 
As every one knows who has bought 
goods abroad and sent them home, the 
foreign producer, wishing to curry favor 
with his customer, will himself propose 
to put down in the invoice a figure on 
which the tariff is to be collected, less 
than the real value of the goods bought. 
This fraud the Fordney Bill would cor- 
rect by levying duties on the appraised 
value in this country and not in the 
country of origin. The reason for this 
change is also to deliver us from uncer- 
tain dependence on the rates of ex- 
change for the money of the different 
countries—rates constantly changing 
and ranging from ninety down to five 
per cent of the former value of their 
respective currencies. While the change 
is doubtless desirable for these reasons, 
it can be, we believe, opposed for other 
reasons. Certainly, importers claim that 
any fraud in foreign appraisal would be 
matched by equal fraud in American ap- 
praisal; that the present system of valu- 
ing a purchase abroad is quickly known, 
and can be discounted at the bank in ad- 
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vance of delivery, thus releasing funds 
for use in other transactions; that with 
American valuation, however, importers 
could not determine the cost of merchan- 
dise before its appearance at the custon- 
house; again, that the great extension 
in this bill of ad valorem duties, no mat- 
ter how low they may be, might cacry 
an enormous increase because of une x- 
pectedly high American valuation; an’, 
finally, that an American valuation sys- 
tem would threaten or violate the ‘“‘most 
favored nation” — provision of 
treaties. 

The third outstanding feature of the 
Fordney Bill is found in its bargaining 
provisions. These empower the Presi- 
dent to negotiate with foreign govern- 
ments for the alteration of tariff rates. 
This, too, may be a two-edged sword, we 
think. True, the pendulum has been ap- 
parently swinging again towards reci- 
procity—the securing of reciprocal trade 
on the basis of reducing duties imposed 
on specified commodities. The bill pro- 
vides for this. But it also provides for 
retaliation—retaliatory duties to meet 
discriminations of foreign countries 
against our products when found to im- 
pose conditions reciprocally unequal. 
For instance, the bill authorizes the 
President to put a duty on Canadian 
lumber equal to the Canadian duty on 
ours. Suppose he does. We are cutting 
our limited supply of timber four times 
as fast as the timber grows, and so we 
are taking all we can get from Canada 
to save our own, Canada’s duty on our 
lumber means little, but to impose an 
equal duty on Canadian lumber would, 
it is argued, add $250 to $300 to the cost 
of the building material in the average 
workingman’s dwelling. And this at a 
time when we need a million new homes 
and at least as many new farm build- 
ings. 

The fourth outstanding feature of the 
bill is its provision for increased protec- 
tion to agriculture. Most of our tariffs 
have benefited manufacturers. But the 
Fordney Bill, the author of which is a 
Western man, has been primarily con- 
cerned with the farmer. At every stage 
of the debate in the House it was evi- 
dent that there was no ambition to favor 
the industrialist at the expense of the 
agriculturist. 

The Fordney Bill is thus an extraor- 
dinarily interesting document. Its au- 
thor. upholds it as a “Magna Charta.” 
The Democratic House leader condemns 
it as a “monstrosity.” It is, we think, 
neither. It does in considerable degree 
adhere to the following principles of 
protection: 

1. It tends to equalize the cost of in- 
dustry here and abroad, and thus to 
preserve the home market to agriculture 
and industry. 

2. It tends to maintain steady wages 


yur 
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and an American standard of living, and 
thus to preserve the home market to 
labor. 

3. It may be expected to provide a 
proper Government revenue. 

But then the question comes: Does it 
do all these things and not interfere 
with the cost of living or with our for- 
eizn trade? There’s the rub. There is 
where the bad features of the bill are 
evident—features which tend to restrict 
business both domestic and foreign and 
not to expand it. Such restriction will 
make us poorer by unduly augmenting 
prices and by decreasing our ability to 
pay taxes. And as we are, so is the 
Government. Before long the Govern- 
ment will find itself in need of collect- 
ing the interest on the ten-billion-dollar 
debt our allies owe us; and trade 
striction will prevent, or at least hinder, 
them from paying that interest. 


A trade restriction bill was certainly 
not demanded by the people at large. 

Before the war we were a debtor na- 
tion. As such we gave small considera- 
tion to what our exports might suffer 
from a high tariff. Since the war we 
have become a creditor nation—and the 
leading creditor nation. If, under our 
former condition, there was some de- 
mand for as large a freedom as possible, 
that demand is now immensely intensi- 
fied, for we want our debtors to pay 
their debts to us. 

If we do not buy, we cannot sell. Let 
us protect our products wherever possi- 
ble: as foreigners, however, cannot pay 
gold for our goods but can pay only 
other goods, we must permit the en- 
trance of those goods up to the very 
point at which they would destroy our 
own varied production. Our people 
want a protective tariff, but not a super- 
tariff. 


FAITH IN WEALTH 


N our day we should call him a cow- 
boy, but in the book which preserves 
his rather radical and inflammatory 

speeches he is called a herdman. His 
name was Amos. If any preacher talked 
nowadays the way Amos did, he would 
be very unpopular in certain influential 
quarters. 

“Hear this word, ye kine of Bashan, 
that are in the mountain of Samaria, 
which oppress the poor, which crush the 
.eedy, which say to their masters, Bring 
and let us drink. The Lord God hath 
sworn by his holiness, that, lo, the days 
shall come upon you, that he will take 
you away with hooks, and your posterity 
with fishhooks.” That is very strong 
language to address to influential and 
wealthy people; but Amos was not 
afraid to utter his woe upon those “that 
lie upon beds of ivory, and stretch them- 
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selves upon their couches, and eat the 
lambs out of the flock, and the calves 
out of the midst of the stall; that chant 
to the sound of the viol, and invent to 
themselves instruments of music, like 
David; that drink wine in bowls, and 
anoint themselves with the chief oint- 
ments: but they are not grieved for the 
affliction of Joseph.” 

From the time of Amos, over twenty- 
five hundred years ago, until to-day very 
strong language has been used concern- 
ing the indifference of those who trust 
in the power of their wealth to the pri- 
vations of the poor and to the need 
for social reconstruction. The men who 
have used this strong language have of- 
ten been misunderstood. In almost 
every case they have been called revo- 
tionaries, as if the doctor who diagnosed 
a disease were the cause of it. Again 
and again men who are now honored 
as prophets were persecuted because 
they warned the powerful that if they 
did not mend their ways they would 
bring evil upon themselves. We have 
before our very eyes a sample of this 
thing. Repeatedly the Czar in Russia 
and his gang were told of what would 
happen to them and to the whole nation 
if they persisted in their ways. The 
Czar was very religious, and he and his 
family were scrupulous in observing the 
requirements of the Orthodox Church; 
but they did not listen to the prophets. 
And now that which was predicted has 
come to pass, but worse than any one 
had imagined. Those who sought to 
rouse ,the conscience of the powerful in 
the old régime were not Bolshevists. 
They were doing the only thing which, 
if it had succeeded, could have pre- 
vented Bolshevism; and they came very 
near doing it. 

It is this sublime faith in the power 
of wealth, which is not the faith of a 
great number of conscientious and ser- 
viceable men of wealth to-day, that 
Jesus had in mind when he said that it 
was easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of God. 

It is because of this faith in the power 
of wealth that men try to use wealth 
for the purpose of preventing change. 
Their faith is exactly the same as that 
of the Socialists. They hold to the eco- 
nomic theory of history. They differ 
from the Socialists in applying their 
philosophy to a different end. Most of 
them are entirely unconscious of any 
attempt to use their power unfairly; 
they simply conceive of wealth as power 
which can be used to stop people from 
thinking for themselves, or from mak- 
ing the changes in the social order that 


the people wish but the owners of 
wealth dislike. Their point of view 
seems very reasonable. We _ reported 


the other day, for example, a gift to the 
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Baptist Home Mission Board to which 
was attached a creed which had to he 
accepted as a condition by the recipi- 
ents. This gift has been defended hy 
the chief organ of the denomination on 
the ground that it is only imposed upon 
those workers who are supported by tlie 
income from the gift. That seems very 
reasonable. The rich man seems io 
have a right to say: “If you want my 
money, you must believe, or say you 
believe, what I tell you to believe.” The 
same argument was used a while ago 
by a group of men in Pittsburgh. These 
men, constituting an employers’ associa- 
tion of that city, did not like the social 
programme of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. When the local 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
attempted to raise some money, this 
association told the women that it would 
make no contribution unless the local 
Christian Association repudiated the ac- 
tion of. their National body. In like 
manner, this same employers’ associa- 
tion denounced the Federal Council of 
Churches as under the control of radi- 
cal and Bolshevik elements in the 
churches, and it said that many mem- 
bers of the employers’ association “are 
expressing themselves as determined to 
discontinue financial support of their 
respective churches unless they with- 
draw all moral and financial support 
from the Federal Council.” 

It is this attitude of mind which is 
satirized in the story in this issue en- 
titled ‘“‘The Daniel Jazz and the Rabbi.” 
It makes itself felt in many churches. 
We have testimony to that effect in let- 
ters which have come to us in the 
course of our Third Prize Contest from 
members of ministers’ families. The 
sense of the subordination of the minis- 
ter’s mind and the minister’s household 
to those who through their wealth or so- 
cial position have the power, which they 
use, consciously or unconsciously, to im- 
pose their will has found expression 
time and time again in such letters as 
these, in articles, in short stories, and 
in novels. 

On another page we print three letters 
elicited by the question raised in The 
Outlook four weeks ago, “Is the Church 
Losing the People?” Each of those let- 
ters gives a different reason for the 
failure of the Church to accomplish 
what it ought to be accomplishing. One 
writer says that it is the inability of 
many ministers to give their congrega- 
tions food for thought. Another says 
that it is the failure of theological semi- 
naries to adapt their training of men 
to the facts of the modern world. And 
the third says that it is the fact that 
church leaders as a rule put denomina- 
tional interest above religion. It is still. 
another cause that is described in tlie 
satirical story in the form of a letier 
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from “Molly Amos” (whose last name 
imay have been chosen as a reminder of 
the prophet who warned the kine of 
Bashan). 

To say that this faith in the power of 
wealth, this attitude of mind satirized 
ya the story of the rabbi’s wife, is negli- 
gible to-day would be an error; but it 
would be as great an error to say that it 
controls either the synagogues or the 
churches. It is to be encountered every- 
where; but since the days of Amos and 
Isaiah and the great unknown prophet 
of the Captivity, since the day when 
the Man of Nazareth drove the traders 
from the temple, since the day of the 
Apostle James, whose advice, “Go to now, 
ye rich men, weep and howl for your 
miseries that shall come upon you,” was 
probably not heeded and very certainly 
not welcomed, this faith in the power 
of money to direct the minds of men 
and to preserve them from evil has dis- 
tinctly diminished. It is true that we 
still find it in the churches, but no more 
than in the universities, and not by 
any means dominant there. There is 
much evidence that the American peo- 
ple desire in their preachers both cour- 
age of conviction and freedom of speech. 
Sometimes the preacher may ascribe to 
the narrow-mindedness or the material- 
ism of his congregation an antagonism 
which is really rooted in his own raw- 
ness or discourtesy. Many preachers 
cah testify that they have spoken with 
the utmost liberty their opinions on dis- 
puted questions and have found that 
their opinions have been respected, pro- 
vided that they have treated the con- 
trary opinions with respect. In Amer- 
ica men like Charles G. Finney, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Theodore Parker, 
Dwight L. Moody, and Phillips Brooks, 
to mention only men who are no longer 
living, have expressed theological opin- 
ions and ideals of life and social con- 
ceptions which have been most conten- 
tious; but it is safe to say that they 
could not have expressed these opinions 
with the freedom they did had it not 
been for the Church behind them. The 
opposition they encountered was as 
much outside as within the Church, and 


the liberty they exercised was as great | 


as that of any leader in any other call- 
ing. There is no evidence that any in- 
titution—political, commercial,.or edu- 
cational—surpasses the Church and the 
organizations which it has created 
either in unselfish devotion to the public 
Welfare or in the liberty in which that 
service is rendered. There is no freer 
platform in America than the pulpit. 
There are pulpits that are not free, and 
here are ministers not capable of exer- 
‘ising freedom; but they are exceptions. 
Chere are few pulpits which the right 
man could not render free; and there 
are few ministers who cannot be trusted 
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to exercise their freedom with more dis- 
cretion than is expected of an Assembly- 
man or Congressman. The surest pass- 
port to the respect of any congregation 
is the minister’s respect for himself and 
his message. 


RED RUSSIA REAPS 
WHAT SHE HAS SOWN 


ERBERT HOOVER in onesentence 
H of a statement of the restrictions 
under which America will help 
starving Russia declares unemotionally 
but convincingly the cause of the famine. 
He says: “The present conditions in 
Russia are the result of progressive im- 
poverishment of the Russian people un- 
der Soviet control.” 

Bolshevism is an absolutism of the in- 
dustrial proletariat backed by the bayo- 
nets of paid soldiers who have no other 
means of support. The Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment at its beginning ignored and 
oppressed the peasants upon whose la- 
bor the food of Russia depended. Lately 
it has shown some evidence of coming 
to its senses. But its concessions to ag- 
riculture were too late. Famine and 
disease are sweeping over vast areas of 
Russia on the Volga and even in Si- 
beria. America and Europe are called 
upon for relief. 

The actual state of things existing in 
Russia to-day may be indicated by a 
condensed paraphrase of a few of the 
facts as reported in special correspond- 
ence and cable despatches in the New 
York “Times” on the day The Outlook 
goes to press: From Riga a correspond- 
ent cables that from twenty to forty mil- 
lioi people seem doomed to death in 
titussia; sufferers from famine and dis- 
ease are streaming in little groups 
toward towns; in one province, Samara, 
sixty thousand deserted children have to 
be cared for; transportation has broken 
down. From Berlin a cabled letter says 
that the Russian masses are near the 
point of revolt; the Soviets, it is said, 
hope to hold on to power, not by feeding 
the people, but by feeding the Red army 
and the workers in a few big factories, 
and to put down counter-revolution with 
machine guns; the Mensheviki (moder- 
ate Socialists) in Petrograd issue circu- 
lars which say: “We demand more 
bread. It is high time to return to 
common sense and overthrow the Soviet 
régime.” From the Volga region come 
stories of the most horrible suffering 
from cholera infection; the peasants are 
mad with superstition and resist medi- 
cal and sanitary aid; “at every station 
crowds of lean, sick, and dying human- 
ity outstretch their hands to travelers 
and utter hideous appeals for food.” 
One correspondent asserts that six mil- 
lion people are moving on Moscow—not 








~ tration of relief. 
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an army, but a starving mob. News like 
this is coming every day; with all allow- 
ance for exaggeration and excitement, 
there is ample evidence of a condition 
horrible, almost unexampled, and of se- 
rious danger to Europe at large. 

It must be a bitter humiliation-for Le- 
nine and Trotsky to be told roundly 
that the Soviets can be dealt with only 
under restrictions showing that America 
has no faith in Bolshevik honor or truth. 
Not only must American prisoners be 
released, but they must be outside So- 
viet territory before relief begins. No- 
tice is given that no recognition of 
Soviet rule is implied. Precautions are 
to be taken to see that supplies do not 
fall into the hands of the Red army. 
The American Relief Association is to 
be assured of non-interference by the 
Russian Government. It is to have a 
free hand in organization ard adminis- 
All these th.:ngs have 
been demanded by Mr. Hoover as head 
of the Relief Association or by Secretary 
Hughes. Reluctantly and surlily the 
conditions have been accepted. The 
work of mercy and humanity will begin. 

Trotsky is said to have denied a de- 
tailed cable report that in a speech be- 
fore the Soviet’s Central Committee he 
bitterly assailed Lenine’s policy of com- 
promise and conciliation with Western 
capitalism and openly urged a military 
mass advance of Russian legions into 
Polandas the first move in a programme 
of assault against western Europe. 
Whether the report or the denial is true 
we do not know. The mere fact that it 
was widely accepted as a natural conse- 
quence of the breakdown of the theories 
of Bolshevism is significant. 

The Soviets never had a majority of 
the Russian people behind them. They 
have kept their powrr through three 
things: brute force, the fear of foreign 
invasion among many non-Bolshevik 
Russians, the belief of others that revo- 
lution was impossible but that moder- 
ate ideas could be gradually infused 
into the Soviets and their original and 
wild theories transformed into those of 
Socialism or democracy. The Lenine 
régime rests on bayonets; if the soldiers 
join the revolting populace, as now 
seems more than possible, the end is 
near at hand. 

What the outcomewill be no man may 
say. Economic folly, political theory 
madly at odds with history and human 
nature, cruelty and oppression, are not 
replaced in a day or a year by pros- 
perity and sane government. But the 
world is ready and anxious to help Rus- 
sia if once her steps are turned in the 
right direction. Already men like Mil- 
yukov are being consulted by Russians 
who hate alike imperialism and anarchy 
and stand for self-government of Rus- 
sia by the Russian people. 

















THE RELAXATIONS OF A PRESIDENT 

















THIS YEAR’S SUPERMAN IN 
GOLF FINDS PRESIDENT HAR- 


DING APPRECIATIVE 


Like the two Presidents who immediately 


preceded him, President Harding finds in 
golf his chicf physical recreation. It is 
said, however, that he is the first Presi- 


dent to present the title cup to the winner 
of the National open golf championship— 
this year James Barnes, the professional 
of Pelham, New York. In the picture 
President Harding has just delivered this 
cup, and is holding in his hand, prepara- 


tory to delivering it to Jock Hutchison, 
likewise an American’ professional, the 
cup denoting the winning of the British 


championship 
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Hlarris & Ewing 


As unaccustomed 


THE 


to horsebuck-riding as 


PRESIDENT IN THE SADDLE 


he is accustomed to golf, President Harding joined a group 


on a ride the other day while on a‘eamping trip near Hagerstown, Maryland. The others in the 
roup are George DB. Christian, Jr., who is the President's Secretary, H. S. Firestone, Edsall Ford, 
H. S. Firestone, Jr, and, last, the inventor of a most widely accepted substitute for the horse 


A VERY AMERICAN SETTING 


KOK A DISTINCTLY AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT 

I things live caused so wide a stir in 

England asthe appearance of the American 

Ambassador on the golf links without his 

coat. One of those few things was the 

uppearance of the American Ambassador 


in a top hat on the streets of London driv- 
ing his own flivver. Both events 
cepted by british people us quite 
be presumed, therefore, 
of the 


n 
the 
It 
picture 


were 


racily 


me 


American. 
that this 
dent seated in 


may 
American Presi- 
company with the inventor 
of the flivver would be regarded all 
he world unmistakably American. 
Henry Ford is at the left of this camping 


over 


as 


scene near Hagerstown, Maryland, and 

next to him in order are Thomas A. Fidi- 

on, the President, and Harvey S. Pire- 

tone The emi-tropical heat of July this 

year has done much to justify the Ameri- 
cnn titertenet eoostinnny 
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(c) Harris & Lwing 




















































| MONTICELLO—THE AMERICAN CHEQUERS? 




















ce) tlarris & Lwing 
JEFFERSON'S HOME AT CHARLOTTESVILLE, ALBEMARLE COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
This view shows the mansion from the rear. The house at the right was occupied by Jefferson’s 
overseer, who had charge of the Negroes. Jefferson had the philosophy of a democrat, but the 
tastes of an aristocrat. Can we imagine an American President coatless in this environment? 





Thomas Jefferson's chief 
pride was not that he was 
President but that he draft- 
ed the Deelaration of Inde- 
pendence and the statute of 
Virginia for religious free- 
dom, and founded the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Itwas at 
Charlottesville, Virginia, the 
seat of the University, that 
he built, after his own de- 
sign, the mansion-house in 
which he ended his days. He 
called the place Monticello. 
It stands to-day as a monu- 
ment to his taste. 

lor weeks despatches 
from England have described 
the conferences held by the 
British Prime Minister at 
Chequers. A few months 
ago this beautiful English 
country estate was presented 
by Lord Lee (better known 
to Americans as Theodore 
Roosevelt's friend, Sir Ar- 
thur Lee) to the British Gov- 
rnment as the country home 
of British Premiers. It is 
now proposed that Monticello 
lhe similarly taken by the 
Ameriean Government as the 
country home of American 
residents. Mr. Jefferson M 
Levy, who has been the own- 
er of Monticello for many 
years, does not feel that he 
can afford to give this fa- 
mous estate outright; but 
he offers it for sale for this 
purpose at a price amount- 
ing to less than half of the 
sum he has expended upon it, 

nd would present at the 

ime time the art objects, 
luding pietures by Sir 

Joshun Reynolds and Van 
lovek. He wishes the estate 
not to become a museum, but 

Iways to remain a_resi- 























JEFFERSON'S BEDROOM AT MONTICELLO ¢ 


The ovals in the wall are indo through whieh Jefferson's Negro servant atehed over ling, 





denicnrnae did net interfer sith hi persennl eomfort 








SNAP-SHOTS OF MY CONTEMPORARIES 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


THE SMILEY BROTHERS—LOVERS OF HOSPITALITY 

















ALFRED AND ALBERT SMILEY 


approximately parallel to the Cats- 

kill range of mountains, is a long 
and narrow range with elevations vary- 
ing from six hundred feet to twelve or 
fifteen hundred feet above the valleys on 
either side. This is known as the 
Shawangunk Mountains, locally pro- 
nounced Shongum. At a point in this 
range, about fifteen miles from the Hud- 
son River at Poughkeepsie, is a spot of 
peculiar romantic beauty. A cliff here 
rises about one hundred feet above the 
mountain edge, and at the foot of this 
cliff is a small lake, perhaps half a 
mile long and an eighth of a mile wide, 
which bears the Indian name of Mohonk 
—Lake of the Sky. At this point the 
mountain is composed of enormous 
rocks piled on each other in great con- 
fusion, as though some grotesque Thor 
had thrown them up in sheer joyous 
exhibition of his strength, leaving them 
to lie there as they had fallen. It is 
reported that adventurous boys in times 
past have made their way down through 
the crevices of these rocks from the 
summit to the valley below. A geologi- 
eal friend of mine said to a local resi- 
dent, acting as his guide, “I wonder by 
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T the State of New York, running 


what great upheaval did nature produce 
this wonderful rock pile.” The guide 
rebuked his ignorance: “What!” said 
he; “have you never read how at the 
Crucifixion the earth did quake and the 
rocks were rent?” He regarded the 
earthquake at theCrucifixion as a world- 
wide phenomenon, as some scholars in 
past times regarded the Deluge as a 
world-enveloping flood. 

In 1869 there stood on the shore of 
this lake and under the shadow of this 
cliff a cabaret with a barroom, a dance- 
hall, and ten bedrooms with bunks for 
beds and straw mattresses and one quilt 
each for bedding. When a visitor de- 
manded dinner, the Irish boy would 
eatch a chicken, kill it in front of the 
house, and pass it over to the woman to 
cook.. There were some fish in the lake 
and some small game in the woods. 
How far the fish and game, how far the 
barroom and its contents, were the at- 
traction for the picnic parties that 
patronized the place the reader must be 
left to judge. 

One day in 1869 Mr. Alfred Smiley, 
who was then living near Poughkeepsie, 
took a day for an excursion to the top 
of the mountain to see the lake, which 


had already acquired a_ considerable 
local reputation. The natural beauty of 
the scene captivated him; he persuaded 
his twin brother, Alfred, then conduct- 
ing a very successful school at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, to come to Pough- 
keepsie and share with him the joy of 
his discovery. As a result of that visit 
Mr. Albert Smiley put all the money he 
had, with a considerable sum that he 
borrowed, into a purchase of the place, 
with approximately three hundred acres 
of wild mountain and forest land. The 
original proprietor, doubtless, consid- 
ered himself lucky to find a purchaser 
fool enough to take this unpromising 
place off his hands. He is quoted as 
saying: “I suppose that the Creator 
made everything for some use; but what 
in the world he ever made this pizen 
laurel for I can’t see. It never grows 
big enough for firewood and the cattle 
won't eat it.” 

From the beginning the brothers 
Smiley believed that there were people 
in America who wanted to get away 
from the excitements of society as well 
as from the entanglements of business. 
From the first, therefore, the new hotel 
was administered on Quaker principles 
and pervaded by a Quaker spirit. When 
I visited it in 1872, Mr. Albert Smiley 
was still carrying on the school at 
Providence; the hotel was in charge of 
his brother Alfred. The barroom and 
the dance-hall had been abolished; beds 
had taken the place of bunks, a reading- 
room had been substituted for the bar- 
room, and entertainments provided by 
the guests themselves had been substi- 
tuted for the dance-hall. The house had 
been enlarged to accommodate about 
forty guests; the atmosphere of the 
house was that of a home, not that of 
a cabaret; there was a service of wor- 
ship in the parlor on Sundays and morn- 
ing prayers for such as cared to attend 
them during the week. It was under- 
stood that cards, dancing, and drinking 
were prohibited; but there were not 
then, and there never have been, printed 
rules or regulations; the prohibition is 
enforced by common consent, and it is 
very rarely the case that even to-day, 
in a hotel with accommodations for up- 
wards of four hundred, any other en- 
forcement is required. 

The beauty of the place and the home 
atmosphere of the hotel so impressed 
me that the following year I returned 
with an artist to obtain sketches for an 
illustrated article which was published 
in the “Illustrated Christian Weekly,” 
of which I was then editor. 

When I next visited Lake Mohonk, in 
1884, Mr. Albert Smiley had left his 
school and had come to make Lake 
Mohonk his home. The boarding-house 
had become a hotel capable of accom- 
modating some three hundred guests: 
the estate had been increased by succes- 
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sive purchases to one of over a thousand 
acres; miles of roads had been built 
within the estate and innumerable foot- 
paths had been opened through the 
woods and among the rocks. Mr. Albert 
Smiley, having left Providence, had 
changed the profession of teacher for 
the profession of hotel-keeper. Mr. Al- 
fred Smiley had purchased a similar 
estate seven miles distant upon the 
same range and erected a hotel upon the 
shore of a lake which gave its name of 
Minnewaska to the twin enterprise. 

Who that has ever read “Nicholas 
Nickleby” did not regard the Cheeryble 
Brothers as a pretty fancy of an often 
extravagantly fanciful novelist: “What 
was the amazement of Nicholas when 
his conductor advanced and exchanged 
his warm greeting with another old 
ventleman, the very type and model of 
himself—the same face, the same figure, 
the same coat, waistcoat, and neckcloth, 
the same breeches and gaiters—nay, 
there was the very same white hat hang- 
ing against the wall!” But it is an old 
saying that fact is stranger than fiction; 
which is only another way of saying, 
cynies to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that life furnishes illustrations of ideas 
which surpass those of the novelist. 
The portrait of the Smiley brothers is 
hest given in the words of Mr. Albert 
Smiley: 

When my brother Alfred and I were 
born we were so much alike that our 
mother tied ribbons on either our 
arms or legs, I do not remember 
which, to distinguish us. None of 
our neighbors or teachers knew us 
apart; we always worked together, 
walked together, slept together, had 
measles, mumps, and whooping-cough 
together; never had a single article of 
clothing or money or anything else 
separate for twenty-seven years. In 
the morning we jumped into the first 
suit of clothes that came in our way, 
no matter who wore it the day before. 
All our studies and reading were 
from one set of books, reading and 
studying simultaneously. Until we 
were twenty-seven years old, when 
my brother married, we had never 
had anything to be called mine, but 
always ours. At my brother’s mar- 
riage we had to divide clothing and 
some other things, but till his death, 
four years since, we had many of our 
interests in common. 


In 1884 this identity of appearance 
still continued. Strangers could not 
easily tell the brothers apart when they 
were together, and when they were not 
together never could tell which was 
Albert and which was Alfred. Even the 
brothers could not always tell. They 
nee made an appointment to meet in a 
hotel in New York. Albert arrived first; 
walking down a corridor, he saw his 
brother approaching; reached out his 
hand to grasp the outstretched hand of 

s brother, with the greeting, “Are you 
‘ere already?” and found that he was 
‘ldressing his own image in a mirror. 

They were as much alike in spirit and 
‘emperament as in appearance. The 
ame simplicity which characterized the 
oarding-house with forty guests charac- 
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terized the twin hotels. The same sane 
piety characterized both men, the same 
liberty under law characterized both 
hotels. If 1 write here only of Mr. Al- 
bert Smiley, it is because he is the only 
one I at all intimately knew. 

Some men are distinguished from 
their fellows by the possession of one 
characteristic in an abnormal degree. I 
was told a few years ago of a little girl, 
not yet in her teens, who came into the 
laboratory of her scientific grandfather 
with an insect for his inspection. “He 
is a very naughty fly,” she said, “he 
keeps biting me.” When she opened her 
closed fist, she disclosed a wasp. She 
was a born scientist. Investigation was 
to her a passion. But some men are 
made great by the possession of seem- 
ingly contradictory qualities harmoni- 
ously working in a well-balanced charac- 
ter. Such was the greatness of Mr. 
Albert Smiley. He was a man of vision. 
At the first sight of Lake Mohonk he 
perceived the possibilities of a great 
estate; but he was also a man of prac- 
tical judgment and did not retire from 
his successful school until he had laid 
up enough money to take with safety the 
hazard of abandoning a profession with 
which he was familiar for one of which 
he knew nothing. He was cautious, 
always looked before he leaped; but 
when he had looked he did not hesitate 
to leap. When he once clearly saw the 
ideal of a summer rest for persons like- 
minded with himself, free alike from the 
entanglements of business and the ex- 
citements of pleasure, and weighed the 
difficulties to be encountered and con- 
cluded that they could be overcome, he 
devoted himself to the realization of 
that ideal with a steadfastness of pur- 
pose which nothing could discourage. 
Whatever interfered with that purpose 
he set himself to put out of the way. 
When a railway proposed to build a 
branch to the foot of the mountain, he 
discouraged the proposal; it might bring 
him customers, but it would hazard the 
repose which he wished to provide. 
When an inn just beyond the bounds of 
his estate threatened that repose, he 
bought the inn. He was a lover of lib- 
erty; therefore he put up few signs 
which indicated restraints on liberty. 
The only such signs to be seen are some 
scattered through the woods to protect 
the trees and flowers and one at every 
entrance of his grounds forbidding the 
use of automobiles. 

But when enforcement of the common 
law of his estate was required he did 
not lack the courage to enforce it. A 
wealthy guest came with a large party 
prepared to spend a considerable time 
and a great deal of money; assuming 
that because of, his patronage the hotel 
would not enforce against him the rule 
prohibiting the use of liquor, he 
brought down his bottle with him to the 
dinner table. Mr. Smiley said nothing 
until the dinner was over, and then 
notified his would-be guest that the 
rooms assigned to him were no longer 
to be at his service; that he was, in 
short, an “undesirable citizen.” Another 
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man of the same type, disregarding a 
sign at the gateway that automobiles 
were not allowed, drove up in his tour- 
ing car to the door. Mr. Smiley ordered 
the automobile to be driven by a special 
road to the nearest entrance. After din 
ner, he provided a carriage to carry the 
unwelcomed guest and his family to the 
same entrance and refused to take any 
pay for the dinner which the guests had 
received. Such incidents get promptly 
into wide circulation and serve quite 
adequately as law enforcements. 

When depredations were committed by 
barbarians possessing the appearance but 
not the reality of civilization, he neither 
submitted to the destruction of his prop- 
erty, nor issued new prohibitions to pro- 
tect it, nor called on the officers of the 
law for protection. He appealed, and 
not unsuccessfully, to the conscience of 
the community and to the depredators 
themselves. He provided a _ Picnic 
Lodge with grounds surrounding it for 
the free use of picnic parties, and then 
sent a courteous letter to the newspaper 
press in which he narrated some of the 
abuses which had been perpetrated and 
prescribed certain rules which all picnic 
parties should observe. The letter was 
very widely published and editorially 
commended. “I must ask,” he said, “my 
friends and neighbors and all who bring 
or send parties here to see that no dam- 
age is done to property of any kind,” 
and he added: “Unless the few can be 
prevented from damaging property it 
will become positively necessary to ex- 
clude all picnic parties from the estate.” 
This appeal to the public and the pic- 
nickers themselves was _ sufficient; at 
least in my riding and walking about 
the grounds to-day (June, 1921) I see 
no signs of depredations against which 
in 1906 Mr. Smiley very justly pro- 
tested. 

Under the administration of Mr. Al- 
bert Smiley and his younger brother 
Daniel who with his wife had been 
active partners with Mr. Albert Smiley 
since 1890, and are with their sons car- 
rying on the enterprise in the same 
spirit since the death of Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Smiley, the Lake Mohonk House 
has been more than a home of rest for 
the overworked and the brain-weary; it 
has been a nesting-place for reform 
movements. But the readers of The 
Outlook have been made acquainted 
from year to year with the two Confer- 
ences held annually at the Lake Mohonk 
House—one concerning “The Indian 
Race and Other Dependent Peoples,” the 
other concerning “International Arbitra- 
tion’—and there is therefore no occa- 
sion to attempt here the impossible task 
of condensing into a paragraph a record 
of the work of those Conferences and 
the influence they have exerted on both 
National and international affairs. All 
I have attempted to do in this article 
is to introduce to my readers two 
“lovers of hospitality” who have created 
a new type of hotel in America and by 
their success have proved that by so do- 
ing they have discovered and provided 
for a long-felt want. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF OLD JAPAN 


AN 


S the events connected with the 

translation of Japan from medie- 

valism to modernity recede into 
history it naturally happens that the 
number of those who can distinctly re 
member the Japan that was becomes 
smaller and smaller. Men able to recall 
the restoration are to-day about as rare 
as those who, in this country, recall the 
impeachment of Andrew Johnson, which 
occurred in the same year; and men 
who played important parts in the res- 
toration are of course rarer still; while 
as for those old enough to remember 
Commodore Perry’s visit, there is but a 
handful of them left. 

It so happens, however, that in Japan 
several very remarkable men have sur- 
vived to a great age. The three most 
powerful figures in politics are the octo- 
genarian noblemen known as the genro, 
or Elder Statesmen: Field Marshal 
Prince Yamagata, Marquis Matsukata, 
and Marquis Okuma. Prince Yamagata 
as a soldier took an active part in the 
civil warfare attending the restoration. 
Both he and Marquis Okuma were born 
in 1838, seven years before Texas was 
admitted to our Union as the twenty- 
eighth State, and Marquis Matsukata 
was born in 1840. 

Of these venerable statesmen Prince 
Yamagata and Marquis Matsukata figure 
as great unseen influences; but Marquis 
Okuma, while perhaps not actually more 
active than his colleagues of the genro, 
appears frequently in public and has 
been more of a popular idol. In polities 
he has long been known as a great 
fighter and an artful tactician; also he 
is sympathetically regarded because, 
many years ago, he was the victim of a 
bomb outrage in which he lost a leg. 

In view of the comparisons often 
made between Imperial Japan and the 
Imperial Germany that used to be, it is 
worth remarking that the three Elder 
Statesmen are without exception self- 
made men. None of them was born 
with a title; all were members of mod- 
est samurai families; all rose through 
ability. 


Ap not the honorary title “Grand Old 
H Man of Japan” already been con- 
ferred on Marquis Okuma, and had I 
been invited to make a nomination, I 
should have gone outside the realm of 
politics and nominated Viscount Eiichi 
Shibusawa, another of the nation’s ven- 
erable gentlemen. 

Viscount Shibusawa has had probably 
as extraordinary a career as any man 
alive. In saying this I am taking into ac- 
count the fact that he distinctly remem- 
bers the Japan that existed prior to the 
arrival of Commodore Perry in 1853-4, 
that he was Minister of the Treasury to 
the last Shogun, that he later started 
the first modern bank in Japan, that he 
became a great financier and a great 
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philanthropist. In other words, he has 
seen a transition practically as great as 
that pictured by Mark Twain in his fan- 
tastic story “A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court.” 

The Japan of Viscount Shibusawa’s 
youth and early manhood was divided 
into some three hundred feudal dis- 
tricts, each ruled by a ddimyo, or 
chieftain, having his castles, his court, 
his concubines, his retainers; among the 
latter, soldiers in armor, wearing hideous 
masks calculated to terrify the foe and 
equipped only with swords, spears, and 
bows and arrows. 

These chiefs had absolute power over 
the people and lands in their domains. 
They could make laws, issue paper 
money, lay taxes, impose labor and 
punishment on the people, or arbitrarily 
take from them property or life itself. 

It was a land without railways, with- 
out steam power, without window glass; 
a land in which nobles journeyed by the 
highroads in magnificent processions, 
surrounded by their soldiers, mounted 
and afoot, their lacquered palanquins, 
their coolie bearers; a land in which, 
when great lords passed, humble citizens 
fell to their knees and touched their 
foreheads to the ground; a land of 
duels, feuds, vendettas, clan wars; a 
land in which the samurai, or gentry, 
alone were allowed the privilege of 
wearing swords, in which a_ plebeian 
could be struck down by a samurai for 
the most trifling reason, and in which 
one of the privileges most highly prized 
by samurai was the right of one holding 
that rank to die by his own hand if 
condemned to death, instead of by the 
hand of the public executioner. In- 
volved with this privilege of hara-kiri— 
or, as the Japanese prefer to call it, 
seppuku—was a property right. The 
property of a man beheaded by the exe- 
cutioner was confiscated, whereas one 
committing seppuku could leave his es- 
tate to his family. 

Think of a man having started life as 
a country boy under conditions such as 
these and now, at eighty-three, being 
known widely as a financier, a director 
in companies, and a great organizer and 
supporter of such modern charities as 
poorhouses, orphanages, homes for men- 
tal defectives, free tuberculosis sani- 
tariums, reform schools, and the like! 

The Viscount was so good as to spend 
the better part of two days in telling me 
the story of his experiences in connec- 
tion with the restoration. We talked in 
a pretty brick bungalow in his garden in 
Tokyo, our entire conversation being 
conducted through an interpreter, and 
being pleasantly punctuated by the ap- 
pearances of serving-maids bearing cups 
of pale-green tea. 

He was dressed in the silken robes 
which Japanese gentlemen wear at 
home for comfort. Short, stocky, en- 
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ergetic, with a strong neck and a larg: 
round head, the face seamed with dee; 
wrinkles, he was one of the mosi e 
traordinary looking men I have ever met 
He radiated force, honesty, kindlines: 
Long ago I knew a Sioux chief who ha 
a face like his, even to the color ani 
to the deep wrinkles of humor about thi 
mouth and eyes. Nor in either case did 
the humorous promise of those wrinkles 
fail. 

When, having likened the Viscount to 
an Indian chief, I liken him also to a 
barrel-bodied British squire of the John 
Bull type I may put some strain upon 
the reader’s credulity; yet there was in 


_ him as much of the one as of the other. 


és WwAs a boy of fourteen,” he said, 

I “when your Commodore Perry 
came to Japan. At that time, and for a 
considerable period afterwards I was 
‘anti-foreigner’—that is, I was opposed 
to the abandonment of our old Japanese 
isolation and to the opening of relations 
with foreign Powers. 

“The majority of thoughtful men felt 
as I did. Our trouble with the Jesuits, 
in the latter part of the sixteenth and 
early part of the seventeenth century, 
came about through a fear which grew 
up among us that they were trying to 
get political control of Japan. This 
fear resulted in their expulsion from 
the country, as well as some persecution 
of themselves and their converts, and it 
was then that our policy of isolation be 
gan. More lately we had seen the 
Opium War in China, and that had 
added to our conviction that in attempt- 
ing to open relations with Far Eastern 
countries foreign Powers were merely 
seeking territory, and that they were 
utterly unscrupulous. 

“When I reached the age of twenty- 
five, I became a retainer of Yoshinobu 
Tokugawa, a powerful prince and kins- 
man of lyemochi Tokugawa, who was 
then Shogun. Not being of noble family, 
I did not belong to Prince Yoshinobu’s 
intimate circle, but was a member of 
what might be termed the middle group 
at his court. 

“He was then acting as intermediary 
between the Shogun and the Imperial 
Court at Kyoto—for, though the Shogun 
then ruled the land, as shoguns had for 
centuries, there was maintained a fiction 
that he did so by Imperial consent. 

“When Iyemochi died, the powerful 
daimyos nominated my lord, Prince 
Yoshinobu, to succeed him. I was op- 
posed to his accepting the office, for the 
country was then in a very unsettled 
condition, and I felt sure that the next 
Shogun, whoever he might be, would 
have serious difficulties to encounter: 
especially with the important question 
of foreign relations to the fore, and with 
such powerful lords as those of Sat- 
suma, Choshu, Tosa, and Hizan becon:- 
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ng increasingly hostile to the Sho- 
vunate and increasingly favorable to the 
imperial house. 

“The fact that Prince Yoshinobu had 
acted as intermediary between his kins- 
iian, the fourteenth Shogun, and the 
imperial Court at Kyoto, made it a deli- 
cate matter for him later to accept the 
Shogunate. Moreover, though he be- 
longed to the Tokugawa family, his 
praneh of the family, the Mito branch, 
had always insisted upon Imperial su- 
premacy in Japan. However, circum- 
stances compelled him to accept the 
office. I was greatly disappointed when 
he did so. 

“This occurred two years after I be- 
came his retainer. I was now vice- 
minister of his treasury, with the addi- 
tional duties of keeping track of all 
modern innovations and supervising the 
new-style military drill, with rifles, 
which we were then taking up. 

“Shortly after becoming Shogun, Yo- 
shinobu decided to send his younger 
brother, Akitaké, to France to be edu- 
cated, and he appointed me a member 
of the entourage that was to accompany 
the young man. I was then twenty- 
seven years old. 

“We sailed in January, 1867—a party 
of twenty-five, among whom were a doc- 
tor, an officer who went to study artil- 
lery, and various other officers of the 
Shogun’s government, besides Akitaké’s 
seven personal attendants. 

“For international purposes the Sho- 
gun was now ealled Tycoon, for the 
word ‘shogun’ means ‘generalissimo’ 
and earries with it no connotation of 
rulership; whereas ‘tycoon’ means 
‘great prince’—and of course it seemed 
proper enough for a great prince to 
treat with foreign Powers. As brother 
of the Tycoon, Akitaké received in 
iurope the title ‘Highness.’ 

“Matters looked very ominous for the 
Shogunate at the time we left Japan, 
but I felt that the best thing for me to 
do was to go abroad and learn all 1 
could, with a view to being better able 
to serve my country when I should 
return. 

“The members of our party wore the 
Japanese costume, including topknots 
und two swords. I, however, devised a 
special elegance for myself. I had heard 
that the Governor of Saigon, where our 
ship was to stop, intended to welcome 
us Officially, so I had a dress coat made.” 
The Viscount shook with laughter as he 
recalled the episode. “It wasn’t a dress 
suit—just the coat. And when we got 
fo Saigon I wore that coat over my 
Japanese silks, in the daytime! 

‘Our lack of experience with Euro- 
pean Ways caused many amusing things 
‘o happen. For instance, when we were 
in the train crossing the Isthmus of 
Suez—there was no Canal then—one 
ember of the party, unaccustomed to 
'ndow-glass, threw an orange-peel, ex- 
pecting it to go out of the window. The 
veel hit the glass and bounced back. 

ling into the lap of an official who 
‘nd come to escort us across the isth- 
us. We were much embarrassed by that. 

“Later, in Paris, another absurd thing 
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occurred. You must understand that in 
Japan it is customary for guests leaving 
a house where they have been enter- 
tained to wrap up cakes and_= such 
things and take them home. One mem- 
ber of our party, who had never seen 
ice-cream before, attempted this, wrap- 
ping the ice-cream in paper and putting 
it in the front of his kimono. Needless 
to say, the ice-cream was no longer ice- 
cream when he got back to the hotel, 
andhehimself was not very comfortable. 

“The Paris Exposition of 1867 was go- 
ing on when we arrived. When it was 
over, we traveled through Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, Italy, and England. 
Originally it was planned that after our 
official tour we should settle down to 
study, and I was eager for this time to 
come. However, it was not long before 
we received news that the Shogunate 
had fallen. 

“The news was puzzling. I could not 
gather what was happening in Japan. 
First I heard that Yoshinobu, as Sho- 
gun, had publicly returned full au- 
thority to the Emperor, but later came 
word of the battle of Toba-Fushimi, in 
which it was said that troops of the 
Imperial party had defeated troops of 

















VISCOUNT SHIBUSAWA 
“The picture... turned out better than I 
myself had anticipated, for besides the swords 
and silken robes of old Japan, there may be 
seen in it a very modern note” 
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the Shogun. This made it appear that 
Yoshinobu had played false, first pub- 
licly relinquishing the Shogun’s power, 
then changing his mind and fighting to 
maintain it. These seemingly conflict- 
ing acts puzzled me, for I knew that 
Yoshinobu was a man of the highest 
honor. 

“T had intended to study in France 
for five years, but there came a mes- 
senger from Japan saying that Akitaké 
had become head of the Mito branch of 
the Tokugawa family, which made it 
necessary for us to abandon our plans 
and return. We sailed from England in 
December, 1867, reaching Japan in No- 
vember, 1868, eleven months later. 

“I was dumfounded by the change I 
found. Though I knew that the Shogun 
Government had fallen, I had not visual- 
ized what that would mean, My lord, 
Yoshinobu, was held prisoner in a house 
in Suruga. Learning that he was al- 
lowed to see his intimate friends and 
retainers, I journeyed to Suruga, where 
I had audience with him several times. 
I found him reticent, and was able to 
get from him no explanation of the mys- 
terious course he had pursued. 

“After having been held prisoner for 
a year, he was released, but he contin- 
ued for thirty years to reside in the 
neighborhood of Suruga, leading a_ se- 
cluded life. Not until thirty-one years 
after his resignation of the Shogunate 
did he come to Tokyo. Four years after 
that the Emperor created him a prince 
of the new régime. This showed pretty 
clearly that the Emperor did not mis- 
trust him. 

“For twenty years after my return to 
Japan I was unable to get at the bottom 
of this matter. Meanwhile the question 
was constantly discussed. Those hostile 
to Yoshinobu insisted that he had 
not acted with sincerity. It was con- 
tended that the burdens connected with 
the opening of foreign relations had led 
him to lay down the Shogunate, but that 
later he changed his mind and fought to 
retain it. On the face of it, that seemed 
true. Yoshinobu was called a coward 
and a traitor, and was severely criti- 
cised for having retired, personally, 
from the battle of Toba-Fushimi. 

“On the other hand, those who sup- 
ported Yoshinobu asserted that he had 
acted logically and wisely; that he had 
seen that his Government was going to 
fall, and had been entirely honest in 
surrendering the Shogunate prior to the 
battle. They said he had not desired 
battle, but had set out for Kyoto to see 
the Emperor with a view to arranging 
details, especially with regard to the 
future welfare of his retainers. But 
when a great lord traveled in those 
times he traveled with an army; when 
the men of Choshu and Satsuma learned 
that Yoshinobu was moving toward 
Kyoto with his soldiers, they came out 
and attacked him, believing, or pretend- 
ing to believe, that he came on a hostile 
errand. 

“At this time the Emperor was but 
seventeen years of age and the Govern- 
ment was in the hands of Elder States- 
men of the Imperial Party. The Em- 
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peror himself probably had no idea on 


what errand Yoshinobu was approach- 
ing Kyoto; but the Elder Statesmen, 


belonging as they did to clans hostile to 
the Shogunate, sent out troops. 

“Many years passed before the truth 
of the matter began to become clear. 
At last, when the .old wounds were 
pretty well healed, I undertook the com- 
pilation of a history of Yoshinobu’s life 
and times. Finally, I asked him point- 
blank about the events connected with 
his resignation and the subsequent bat- 
tle. He told me that he had indeed 
started to Kyoto on a peaceful errand, 
but that when the forces sent out 
by the great clansmen of the Imperial 
Party were met, he could not con- 
trol his own men. He had neither 
sought nor desired any such conflict. 
Therefore, feeling that his highest duty 
was to the Emperor, he himself with- 
drew from the battle, taking no part in 
it, and returned whence he had come, 
going into retirement. He knew of 
course that the battle would put him in 
a false light, and he decided that the 
wisest and most honorable course for 
him to pursue was to show by his life 
in retirement his absolute submission 
to the Emperor. 

“In order fully to appreciate why 
Yoshinobu was so ready to lay down his 
power the old Japanese doctrine of 
loyalty to the throne must be fully 
grasped. This loyalty amounts to a re- 
ligion, and permeates the whole life of 
Japan. That is why the Shoguns, who 
for so many centuries ruled Japan, 
never attempted to usurp Imperial rank, 
but were satisfied, while usurping the 
power, to preserve the form of govern- 
ing always as vice-regents. 

“It is my personal belief that when 
Yoshinobu Tokugawa accepted the Sho- 
gunate despite the opposition of his 
trusted retainers, he did so with the full 
intention of restoring to the Imperial 
house its rightful power. I used to ask 
him about this, and, while he never ad- 
mitted it, he never denied it. That was 
characteristic of him. He was the most 
modest and_ self-effacing of men—the 
last man who would have claimed for 
himself the credit for performing a self- 
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sacrificing and heroic act of patriotism. 
For him the performance of the act was 
sufficient.” 


VHRouGHOUT my talk with Viscount 
4] Shibusawa I felt in him the passion- 
ate loyalty of the retainer to his lord. 
Where {i had wished for reminiscences 
of a more personal nature, the Viscount, 
1 could see, thought of himself first of 
all in his relation to the family of 
Prince Yoshinobu, the last Shogun, 
whose retainer he was. He was not in- 
terested in telling me of his own career, 
but he was profoundly interested in see- 
ing that I, being a writer, should under- 
stand the relationship of Prince Yoshi- 
nobu to the Imperial restoration. His 
attitude made me think of that of an old 
gentleman, now dead and gone, who had 
been the adjutant of Robert E. Lee, and 
who loved Lee and loved to talk about 
him. When I interviewed him, it was 
the same. I could induce him to talk 
but little of his own experiences. It was 
all Lee. 

The loyalty of the retainer to the 
family of his lord is also to be seen in 
the relationship between the Viscount 
and young Prince Keikyu Tokugawa, 
son of Prince Yoshinobu. After the 
death of the father the Viscount contin- 
ued to act as adviser to the son. He 
became his chief councilor, and when, a 
few years since, he resigned from the 
Board of Directors of the First National 
Bank of Japan—the bank which he 
founded five years after the restoration 
—it was young Prince Tokugawa who 
succeeded to the empty chair. 

The Prince, who is a member of the 
House of Peers, is known in the United 
States, having last come here during the 
war as representative of the Japanese 
Red Cross. 


not unfamiliar to Americans, hav- 
ing visited this country several times. I 
am indebted to him for an anecdote 
illustrative of the prodigious memory of 
President Roosevelt. 
“Bighteen years ago,” he said, “when 
Mr. Roosevelt was President, I called 
upon him at the White House. We had 
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a pleasant talk. He complimented th: 
behavior of the Japanese troops in the 
Boxer trouble, saying that they were noi 
only brave but orderly and well disci 
plined. Then he spoke with admiration 
of the art of Japan. 

“I said to him: ‘Mr. President, I an. 
only a banker, and I regret to say that 
in my country banking is not yet sv 
highly developed as is art.’ 

“‘Perhaps it will be,’ he replied, ‘by 
the time we meet again.’ 

“Thirteen years later, when I called 
upon him at his home at Oyster Bay, lh: 
took up the conversation where we hai 
left off. 

“The last time I saw you,’ he said, 
‘I did not ask you about banking in 
Japan. Now I want you to tell me al! 
about it.’” 


s I was leaving the bungalow in the 
A garden late in the afternoon ot 
the second day spent in interviewing the 
Viscount, the thought came to me that 
probably I should never again talk with 
a man who had lived through such 
transitions. I wanted a souvenir, and | 
wished it to be something emblematic 
of the changes witnessed by those 
shrewd, humorous old eyes. 

Therefore, not without some hesita- 
tion, I asked if he would be so kind as 
to put on his two samurai swords and 
let me take his photograph. 

He despatched a servant, who pres- 
ently returned from the house bearing 
the swords. The Viscount tucked them 
through his sash, and I snapped the 
shutter, hoping fervently that the late 
afternoon light would prove to have 
been adequate. 

As the reader may see for himself, tlie 
picture turned out well. Indeed, ii 
turned out better than I myself had an- 
ticipated, for besides the swords anid 
silken robes of Old Japan, there may be 
seen in it a very modern note. 

It was the Viscount’s grandson who 
ealled attention to that when IT showed 
him the photograph. 

“Yes,” he said, with a smile, “you 
have there the swords of Old Japan. 
But the watchchain—that is an an- 
achronism.” 


MAJESTY AND MIRAGES 


SPECIAL 


NGLAND, or, to be more correct, 
the United Kingdom, is not the 


least democratic country in the 


world. Some think, indeed, that it has 
far more freedom than the United 
States. But here democracy seems not 


to clash with royalty. 

King George of course is altogether 
harmless to those who gladly call them- 
selves his subjects. He earns his sal- 


ary, too, by honest work—such work as 
few of those who rank as laboring folk 
would like to shoulder. 


And there are 





BY CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


times when, in the good old way, he 
gives his people a great deal of pleasure 
by forming part of such right royal 
shows as I have seen here in the past 
few days. 

There was a tendency some years ago 
to slight him as a royal figurehead. 
But, though less fond of self-assertion 
than his regretted father, Edward, and 
his still honored grandmother, he has 
won wide respect, and even love, by his 
good sense and simple modesty. 


One day last week I saw him very 





CORRESPONDENCE FROM LONDON 


closely as he rode from his palace to 
present new colors to three of the crack 
regiments of the Guards. He does not 
shine much when astride a horse; for 
he is more at home on deck at sea than 
in what seems to him the irksome sad- 
dle. Yet in his scarlet uniform he 
looked a King, despite his round back 
and his awkward air. Behind him rode 
the young Prince, bright as ever, and, 
side by side with him, the Duke of Con- 
naught. The Guards, in their red bra- 
very, dazzled one. They took one back 
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to the dead pre-war times, when they 
were viewed as only rare toy soldiers. 

A few days later the King went in 
state to the inauguration of some big 
new docks. He did not ride; he graced 
the Royal Barge—an institution that 
goes back for ages. 

And just before that London had had 
ihe delight of watching the tall, manly 
Belgian King drive with amazing pomp 
and pageantry to the Guildhall. That 
was a show of sorts not to be missed, 
2 grand revival of impressive splendor. 
The state coach drawn by six right royal 
steeds was all ablaze with gold and scar- 
let liveries of the most gorgeous kind. 
The outriders were stunning. They 
were ripping. The rich gold of the 
cocked hats worn by the red filunkeys 
who sat so silent and majestic behind 
the state carriages in the procession 
charmed the eye. But best of all, per- 
haps, were the red Guards who escorted 
Albert, with flashing breastplates, white 
plumes, and long sabers. Their coal- 
black mounts made an imposing sight. 
There was no snobbery in the attitude 
of the crowds which watched the 
pageant. I feel quite sure New Yorkers 
would have thrilled much more than 
they did if they had witnessed such a 
spectacle. Faint cheers, hats raised, 
and brief words of approval. And then 
the Belgian monarch swept on eastward. 

To Londoners, to Englishmen at large, 
such shows are welcome. They are not 
looked upon as challenges to democrats. 
They are just shows, survivals of tradi- 
tions. The man and woman in the 
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street know well that they, and not the 
Kings and Queens, rule England. Lloyd 
George may cling to power. No doubt 
he does. But if the people say so—out 
he goes. Free speech is freer here than 
in New York. The people do not choose 
their Kings. But they do choose their 
Premiers. Besides, their Kings, you see, 
now do no harm. At moments, as was 
proved by the King’s call for peace in 
Ireland and by his intervention still 
more lately to avert a misunderstanding 
with regard to the Disarmament Con- 
ference, they may do good. 

Traditions, They die hard here, if 
they die. They work in various ways, 
too, some against the King, though not 
in ways which need distress him greatly. 
For instance, look at what has just been 
happening. The visit of the King and 
Queen to the strange Channel Islands, 
where, though they have formed part of 
the United Kingdom for ages, the 
French tongue and the customs of a 
thousand years are still kept up. It 
was in French that George V, who in 
the long Norman isles ranks as a Duke, 
replied to the welcome of his Guernsey 
and Jersey subjects. The ery which 
greeted him was “Vive le Roi!” The 
seigneurs of the isles all did him honor. 
But they preserved their ancient claims 
to independence as they cheered their 
nominal ruler. ‘Long live the King, our 
Duke!” was the formula with which 
they expressed their loyalty. The ban- 
ner unfurled in the Assembly Chamber 
at St. Helier’s, the capital of Jersey, 
bore the device of the old Duchy Of Nor- 





LONDON’S MIRAGE,—An interested crowd of Londoners watehing a 
remarkably clear manifestation of the mirage in The Mall yesterday, 
The phenomenon has been observed with freqtency of late, 
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Wide World Photos 
KING GEORGEVAND QUEEN MARY WATCHING 
THE SHORES OF IRELAND RECEDE AS 
THEIR YACHT LEAVES BELFAST 

“Besides, their kings, you see, now do no harm. 
At moments, ss was proved by the King’s call 
for peace in Treland, ... they may do good’ 
mandy—three lions upon a_é scarlet 
ground. It is said not to have been dis- 
played since the Coronation of King 
George III. The Jerseyites, like the 
Guernseyites (but unlike our Jersey- 
ites), love and pay homage to the an- 
cient ways and_ glories. And, who 
knows, may it not be to the laxity of 
their millennial bonds that George owes 
that loyalty? 

In days to come, perhaps—I say, per- 
haps—it is conceivable that the distress- 
ful Isle of Erin may welcome future 
Kings of England just as heartily, and 
just as honestly, as Guernsey and Jer- 
sey. Sut much depends on the momen- 
tous meeting which, as I write, is taking 
place in Downing Street between Lloyd 
George, who, with the Parliament, now 
really rules the United Kingdom, and 
De Valera, who is called the Irish Presi- 
dent. 

Will peace come of that meeting, as 
all pray? Or will peace fade away like 
one of the mirages which have within 
the present week been seen in England? 

The other day, close to Trafalgar 
Square, I saw a crowd of people crouch- 
ing near the ground. The eyes of all 
were turned toward the Mall, at the far 
end of which appeared the royal palace. 
The King and Queen were absent, in the 
Channel. The crowd could not be wait- 
ing to acclaim them. The autos and 
the busses dashed along, much to the 
peril of the crouching, kneeling hun- 
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dreds. Yet no one moved. The people 
still stared strangely in the direction of 
the palace. I asked a man what it all 


could mean. 
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“Mean, sir?” said he. “Why it means 
a mirage. If you'll just get down on 
your knees like them, you'll see a river 
rippling right across the Mall.” 
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And they did see it, though my eyes 
were blind. Just now most are seeing 
peace in Ireland. 


London, July 14, 1921, 


DANIEL JAZZ AND THE RABBI 


A PRIVATE LETTER TO THE POET VACHEL LINDSAY 


RAR Mr. Vachel Lindsay: 
This is to thank you for hav- 
ing written that delightful whim- 
sical song of yours, “The Daniel Jazz.” 
Truly | do not know just where to pour 
my blessing—on Daniel or on the jazz. 
‘lo be sure it is the prophet who should 
be blessed; but alas! what were thie 
prophet to me without your jazz? 

1 am the wife of a rabbi—a rabbi 
ordained in heaven. That is really his 
cardinal failing—lhe is too good for the 
profession. With that he has a few 
minor faults—he is very modest, knows 
his shortcoming, and is always apolo- 
vizing for it to our relatives. Whenever 
they chide him, he says: “I know, I 
know, I’m quite a misfit in the minis- 
try—as out of place as the Lord himself 
would be there.” 

As for our congregation, they pay 
him a salary of ceaseless tribulation. 
Of course they are perfect geutlemen- 
only a little distrustful and suspicious. 
and I do believe they suspect my hus 
band of taking his profession seriously, 
of really being religious. Besides, the) 
surmise that he actually expects them 
io live up-to his preachments—the) 
sort of suspect that only. I dare not 
think what might happen should they 
be convineed of it. 

[ suppose you know that the Jewish 
people gave the world a Bible—that is, 
me meddlesome Jew long ago committed 
that atrocity, and I know that the worid 
never forgave him for it, and I also 
know that in this generation have arisen 
a tribe of Hebrews who are trying most 
heroically to live down that wrong per- 
petrated by our forefather Moses. Yes, 
sir, any rabbi who is ready to disclaim 
the Seriptures to-day buys himself a life- 
long job in some temples. But what 
cares my husband for a job? Now the 
gentlemen of our temple are not with- 
out their attributes—they are polite 
and, as they call themselves, broad and 
liberal. They allowed my husband three 
means by which to escape trouble: 
either to read only such portions of the 
Bible as they agreed with: or, if he 
read the others, to interpret them as 
they, busy, unlettered, pleasure-mad 
business men on the Temple Board, saw 
fit; or, best of all, to banish the Scrip- 
tures from the temple altogether. Now, 
even my nearest and dearest relatives 
say that for a congregation to offer a 
minister three ways to get out of trouble 
is unheard-of magnanimity. 

But my husband, he refused every 
offer, and, defying all these powerful 
gentlemen who hold all the means of 
our life in their hands, not to speak of 
honor, fame, and position, he went over 


to the side oi God, and in return God 
put him right back into the hands of his 
own enemies. In all the years as a min- 
ister’s wife I have not once found the 
Lord saying as much as “I thank you” to 
an ally of his. But of. course my hus- 
band says that God is no politician to 
sit in heaven dealing out favors for your 
vote; nevertheless I hold that he ought 
to show a little more appreciation for 
his saints, don’t you? 

A new era of distress was ushered in 
upon us when my reverend husband 
took it into his head one Sabbath 
morning to expound before the congre- 
gation the Ten Commandments. He 
opened such a fiery exposition on those 
ten dreadful forbiddances and led the 
congregation in his own subtle, poetic 
way through such an artful, mazy laby- 
rinth of “Do’s and Don’ts” which made 
those ten awful treasures become as 
fragile and breakable as life itself. Oh, 
our poor parishioners, how their souls 
were caught like poisoned rabbits in a 
trap; how they tossed about in frantic 
despair, for with every move and turn 


and wriggle they found themselves 
smashing, smashing the Command- 
ments. And I looked on—looked on in 


pity, turned my eyes away—souls in 
travailarea sight only for the Almighty. 

Do you wonder, then, Mr. Lindsay, 
that the congregation fled from the 
temple that day to the club-house, which 
is just next door and serves as a power- 
ful antidote to the pulpit preachings? 

Now, instead of doing penance and 
giving them the next Sabbath a mild, 
syrupy little sermon with a dash of 
dope in it to take off the edge of pain 
from their consciences, and thus put 
himself in their grace again, he opened 
with a ehapter of Isaiah and spoke on 
love and peace. And right there in the 
synagogue they branded him as a Hun. 
Now, tell me, Mr. Lindsay, you are a 
man ‘of the world, but is there really 
any kinship between the love and peace 
of the mild, honeyed Messianic days of 
which Isaiah *day-dreamed and Hun- 
ism, whether made in Germany or else- 
where? 

Then came forth the pillars, the ver- 
tebre, of our community with a new 
project: “Fling all religion out of the 
pulpit, rabbi,” they said, ‘and, for God’s 
sake, talk on Americanism. It makes 
a better showing before our Christian 
neighbors.” 

My priest-husband smiled. “There 
is more religion in Americanism than 
these gentlemen -bargain for,” he said 
to me. The following Sabbath he 
opened his discourse with a reading. 
Suddenly I became aware of an epi- 


demic of fidgeting in God’s house: 
then a few of our higher-ups began 
taking out and consulting their watche: 
(usually a grave symptom), there was a 


nervous scraping of feet, trustees were 


exchanging glances—the reading went 
on; an officer of the temple was rising 
to his feet, some one shook his fist in 
the minister’s face—my husband went 
on with his reading; then a cry from 
the most dignified parishioner. Won- 
dering, the rabbi looked up from the 
book—then what a noise! A hundred 
men and women in one voice were 
shouting, calling their minister names- 
“Communist, Bolshevik, Anarchist!” 
The rabbi was trying to get in a 
word—impossible; pandemonium; then 
some one put out the lights—the ladies 
screamed—the lights went up again; 
now all is quiet; a little innocent boy, 
one of the rabbi’s pupils, mounts the 
choir loft. ‘‘Come down here, Edward!” 
his father calls up. The boy shouts 
down: “Shut up, you, everybody; and 
you, too, daddy. Don’t you know what 
the rabbi was reciting there? The Dec- 
laration of Independence, the -1merican 
Declaration of Independence, you buneh 
of greenhorns!” 

In silence the pew magnates resumed 
the services, hiding their shamed and 
long noses in the prayer-books. 

The leaders came with a new project. 
“Rabbi, we are tired of prayers, and 
especially of sermons; give us a treat 
for a while, Doctor. We'll pay you 
your salary regularly, we’ll even in- 
crease it; we’ll do everything for you 
if you’ll treat us decently. Come on, 
Doe, close the Bible and let us shut up 
the temple for a few months. We'll 
treat you to a trip to Miami, and if we 
need you to come down to marry or 
bury one of us, we'll wire you. Isn’t 
that a fair offer, Doc?” 

Our family—my husband’s folks and 
mine—said that this was the best busi- 
ness proposition ever made to any man: 
they said it was a sure sign of a hap 
pier era when a higher salary is offered 
for less labors. But my reverend hus- 
band—he denounced this proposal as 
undignified and dishonorable. Dignity 
and honor is all that we ever feast on. 

It seemed for a while as if our con- 
gregation’s genius for giving their 
pastor trouble had suddenly given out. 
sort of spiritually evaporated. Every- 
body was smiling on us, and my husband 
was asking himself what sin he had 
committed. Then one day he rushed 
jubilantly into the house. “I am not so 
bad, after all, Molly,” he cried; “they’r« 
after me again.” 

“Is there really anything under or 
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above the heavens for which they can 
find fault with you now?” I queried. 

“Yes, wife, they say I’m not Amer- 
ican enough. I talk too much about 
Abraham Lincoln, they tell me. I’m 
always quoting him and extolling his 
virtues; they are beginning to fear he 
nay have been a Hebrew himself, and 
so are losing all respect for him.” 

With so many sins on the part of 
iuy husband, the parting had to come 
at last. We were going away, and they 
were giving us a farewell banquet. 

To me they were all pussy-willow 
politeness. They tried to show me 
every sort of kitten-ear-silk kindness 
you can think of. They sent me gifts— 
candies, puddings, and baskets of fruit. 
1 always look for a knife with their 
gifts; no, not only a knife to cut the 
cake and peel the fruit with—I always 
fear there is a blade hidden somewhere 
for their rabbi’s side. 

And yet this is not true altogether. 
There are some who really send us 
gifts out of the kindness of their hearts, 
and but for the very instant when they 
open their purses to pay the bill and, 
involuntarily, some stray wish leaps 
into their hearts, “Let them choke 
with my cake and get spasms from my 
fish!” they really send them to us as 
tokens of their love. 

No, this too is not altogether so. 
There are gifts that actually come un- 
escorted of daggers and curses. They 
are little sin-offerings of guilty parish- 
ioners. Many a pot of hyacinths, or 
an apron for the baby, or tie for my 
husband, cheering and useful to us, are 
ointment and balm to the conscience of 
some sinful member. For instance, 
dashing Alice never fails to outfit our 
children in shoes and stockings each 
time she is ready to run off with a new 
husband. Alice has great faith in luck, 
and the stockings and shoes (though 
they make me sad when they come) to 
her are a sort of sacrifice offered through 
us to her god. I do pray that Alice 
takes now a long, long vacation in this 
burying and marrying business, even 
though my children may have to go 
unshod for ever so long. 

But no, I must not resume my story 
until T round up this statement to make 
it whole and true. Sometimes, in a 
long, long while, some one almost 
shamefacedly leaves a gift: a glass of 
prunes, a bag of ripe tomatoes, a _ bell 
for the baby—little trifles that come 
with a blessing from a whole heart, and 
therefore are no trifles to us. 

But now to my story. They tried to 
make that banquet a very enjoyable 
affair. (1 suppose it is that conscience 
business.) Flowers, toasts, music, and 
plenty to eat. Congregations are like 
the summer resort boarding-houses that 
sive you a good dinner when you arrive 
and a grand dinner when you leave, 
sandwiched in with the starvation, heart- 
ache, and abuse of the time intervening. 

\t that farewell party a little girl 
stood up to recite your “Daniel Jazz.” 
She had chosen the piece for its second 

me, you may be sure, for one of 
‘he pillars of our congregation has a 
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maxim which is not very original, “Jazz 
can put snap and punch and pep even 
into the Psalms;” and he usually illus- 
trates this saying of his with a sancti- 
monious smile, for, after all, who but 
a churchman would think of referring 
to the Psalms at all? 

“Darius the Mede was a king and a 
wonder.” The little girl told us all 
about his pride and the bad lions he 
kept in his monstrous den, and about 
Daniel, who was the chief hired man in 
the land, about his playing the jazz 
band and whitewashing the cellar and 
shoveling in the coal, and particularly 
about that freakish hobby of his, ever 
praying, “Lord, save my soul, Lord, 
save my soul!” And every time the 
little miss would drone out this prayer 
the congregation, in one sweeping, good- 
natured, humoring, kindly, patronizing 
smile, turned its eye upon my husband 
and the banquet hall rang with shouts 
of laughter. So like this unsuccessful 
divine of theirs! 

My husband smiled back and nodded 
his head approvingly; he was really 
very happy to see a prophet so popular 
with the congregation. She told us in 
your words all about that ancient aris- 
tocracy—Ahab and Elisha and Cain and 
Pharaoh—coming to tea, Meshach and 
Abednego dropping in for a chat, all 
about St. Peter, Belsebub, Judas, and 
the whole ancient royal bunch of them. 
And Daniel kept a-praying, “Lord, save 
my soul!” and we all laughed and made 
merry over it. 

So far it was all pure fun. And now 
began our little soul drama. You re- 
member your words about Daniel’s 
sweetheart and mother, how they were 
good and meek: 


They washed and ironed for Darius 
every week. 

One Thursday he met them as usual 
at the door, 

Paid them their wages but acted sore. 

He said: “Your Daniel is a dead little 
pigeon. 

He’s a good hard worker, but he talks 
religion.” 


There was a guilty glance in my 
reverend husband’s direction. And when 
the child told us how the emperor put 
the good prophet Daniel in a lion’s cage 
and, despite the cries and prayers and 
entreaties of Daniel’s sweetheart and 
mother, the king set the lions on the 
prophet and roared to them: 


“Bite Daniel, bite Daniel, 

Bite him, bite him, bite him.” 

And the lions roared— 

“We want Daniel, Daniel, Daniel.’ 


It was all said in a minute or two, 
but that minute or so was long and 
heavy with dramatic fire. I could see 
the magnates of our temple listening 
with drooping eyes and noses, and half 
stealthily casting a look in their rabbi’s 
direction. “Bite Daniel, bite him, bite 
him, bite him!” Had they not bitten 
just so into the heart of a pure Daniel? 
And why? And wherefore? Because he 
was too zealous for the sake of the Lord? 


I could hear their quick, uneasy breath-~ 


ing. I could read the words that flashed 
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on the electric-lit minds of theirs— 
What if this poor, siruggling, humble 
pastor of theirs be really a true, God- 
inspired saint, a modern prophet? 
And his tender sweetheart prayed, 
“Send Gabriel, send Gabriel!” 


And Gabriel did chain the lions down, 
and Daniel did get out of the den, and, 
what is more (oh, thanks especially for 
this. Mr. Lindsay), “Darius gave him 
his job again.” . 
There was a genuine shout of joy 
from the innocent children, who were 
entirely unaware of the plots and plans 
weaving about them in the heart of 
holiness. The little miss declaimed: 
“And he gave him his job again. 
And he gave him his job again.” 


And all the children clapped their 
hands in honest glee and joined in the 
chorus: 

“And he gave him his job again. 

And he gave him his job again.” 


It seemed to me that the officers of 
God’s house looked somewhat angry, 
disappointed. Whom were they angry 
with—Darius the heathen, the ancient 
barbarian? And why? For giving 
Daniel back his job? 

I couldn’t eat my dessert, wondering 
why the trustees of God’s prayer-house 
had suddenly disappeared. But soon 
they came filing back, and the chair- 
man made a speech. “Rabbi,” he said 
“in the name of the officers and mem- 
bers of this temple, I pray you to for- 
give us the wrong we have done you, 
and to remain the guide and counselor 
of our souls.” 

No, sir, these twentieth-century polite 
gentlemen would not let a drunken, 
antiquated barbarian like Darius out- 
shine them in humaneness and justice; 
besides, Jews are famous for delicate 
consciences. 

Now you see why Daniel had to go 
through all those trials—to serve, like 
the law-book cases, as a merciful prece- 
dent for my husband. But really, with- 
out the jazz all his distress and the 
king’s fitful magnanimities were of no 
avail—it was the jazz that gave prestige 
to the prophet. 

Do you wonder now why I thank 
you? Think of it—for another whole 
year my children shall not know of 
hunger, winter will not find them cold, 
nor sickness without medicine! , When 
we came home from that happy farewell- 
stay party, I fell upon my husband’s 
neck, and, weeping for joy, told him 
this. 

He beamed on me in his dreamy, 
affectionate way, and said: “Yes, yes, I 
had forgotten that side of it, Molly, 
dear. But think, sweetheart, how many 
texts in the Bible I have not yet had 
occasion to preach on! Another year 
gives me at least fifty Sabbaths!” 

Oh, what does it matter, Mr. Lind- 
say, even if my joy be not as high and 
as exalted as his? I am nevertheless 
as grateful. 

With honest thanks, believe me, 

Most cordially, 
MoLity Amos. 








THE PERMIT KINGDOM 


N past days the peninsula known on 
the map as Korea was called the 
“Hermit Kingdom.” To-day a new 
sobriquet is attaching itself to it, the 
“Permit Kingdom.” And, as is the way 
with nicknames, it is a fair description 
in a capsular form. 

If you are a resident of Korea and a 
friend drops in on you unexpectedly or 
otherwise, for overnight or longer, you 
must at once report this to the police 
or be heavily fined for not getting a per- 
mit. Should there be anything unusual 

that is, to the Japanese mind—in your 
report, say friends from different places 
and staying for different lengths of time, 
your statement may not suffice. Police- 
men in blue and gendarmes in khaki, 
both brave in gold and red braid and 
clanking swords and with much display 
of an attitude of authority, will call at 
your residence and before your permit 
is forthcoming you will be interrogated 
until, if it is your first experience, 
amazement will succeed annoyance. 
Whos, whats, whys, wheres, whens, and 
wherefores will hit you volley after vol- 
ley. And to no query may you raise the 
objection, “incompetent, irrelevant, and 
immaterial.” 

Possibly further permits, should the 
visit be one of some duration, will have 
to be secured. One can easily imagine 
an aspiring, officious gendarme inspect- 
ing, and probably biue-penciling, your 
menus for the day and plans for diver- 
sion. One can hear him say: “Very 
sorry to you, please excuse; but your 
lady guests please not wear so small 
skirt while in Chosen. Also, please, 
men guests not laugh on street. Very 
bad for Koreans to see these things.” 
Fancy may have taken a bit of a canter 
here, but Truth on other roads would 
have gone farther and faster. 


BY EMMA 


Truly, this permitting, while it has its 
amusing side, cise it could not be borne, 
is no joke. It is harrying. The tourist 
of course scarcely feels it. It is wisdom 
not to hamper him and his shower of 
shekels. But for those who dwell in 
the land, and particularly for those 
whose heritage it is, life is one permit 
after another, varied only by Verboten 
whose number is legion. 

To one who has spent many, many 
wholly delightful months in Japan in 
different years, who is second to none 
in admiration for the past and the pres- 
ent of its people, who likes their pleas- 
ant courtesy and finds real recreation 
and unceasing interest in their country, 
the Japanese as they are in Korea are 
not only an unpleasant surprise, but 
well-nigh unbelievable. During a few 
weeks recently spent in the “Permit 
Kingdom” this transformation gave me 
a succession of rude shocks; and I felt 
regret, almost sorrow, as well as won- 
der at the change. It was like looking 
at the distorted shape of something that 
had once been pleasing in its symmetry. 
Arrogance with flecks of impudence in- 
stead of the old courtesy; swagger in- 
stead of dignity; an insistent see-what-I- 
am-doing instead of the deprecating 
modesty with which one has grown famil- 
iar in Japan. I kept repeating to my- 
self, “How can they be so utterly differ- 
ent in this land which they are ruling 
from what they are in their own coun- 
try?” As the many thousands sent to 
Korea could not be picked for this pecu- 
liarity, and as it is noticeable to a lesser 
degree in the business man and tran- 
sients as well, I came to the conclusion 
that to transplant a Japanese in a region 
over which the Rising Sun flag is waving 
causes a psychological change, a char- 
acter metamorphosis. 

















TEMPLE OF HEAVEN AND TRIPLE ARCH 


WITH “KING’S STONE,” AS SEEN FROM 


HOTEL TERRACE, SEOUL 


“The much-boasted-of Government hotel in Seoul is built in the grounds of the Temple of 


Heaven, the most sacred place to the Koreans in the Oey. « «% 


I could not like the setting 


for thinking of the thousands of hearts that this desecration is hurting” 
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SAREPTA YUL 


If one is familiar with Japan through 
time spent there until the ways of th« 
country have sunken in, the change is 
apparent as soon as one steps aboari 
the steamer at Shimonoseki—indeed, 
even in the station. ‘The difference be- 
comes more intensive, as it were, witli 
each mile northward, until by the tim: 
Seoul is reached one’s annoyance, re- 
sentment, or just plain irritation is most 
disturbing. Not from one’s personal ex- 
perience exactly; just from the human 
atmosphere. 

This same atmosphere may prevent 
realization of anticipation in the hotei 
in Seoul. My anticipation was rooted in 
past idyllic months in the well-known 
hotels that have brought fame to Japan. 
Money and effort have done their pari 
in the Seoul hostelries. It was not the 
inanimate that stirred me, but the ani- 
mate. It was so different from Japan, 
and yet the whole force were Japanese. 
Again, in past days in Japan the police- 
man had always been my dependable aid, 
my friend, ever kindly, courteous, and 
helpful. Conceive the shock and re- 
bound when on my first day in Seoul, 
in reply to a question put most politely 
as to direction, the blue-uniformed, sword- 
girded creaturé looked at me with an 
imitation of superciliousness, barely 
twitched his thumb, then turned his 
back, clanked his sword, and resumed 
his occupation of looking like a guardian 
of peace and order. To be fair in judg- 
ment, I afterward tested sundry of these 
officers, and always with results vary- 
ing only in personal interpretation of 
the haughty policeman in a foreign pos- 
session of Nippon. My thankfulness that 
I did not want a permit grew with each 
test. 

All praise for the material improve- 
ments made by the Japanese in Korea. 
But this could have been done without a 
metamorphosis of character, a change of 
aura. Improvements may have consid- 
eration for that which is esteemed by 
other human beings. The regard for all 
objects associated with sacred things in 
Japan impresses even the indifferent. 
Just spots are held sacred in making 
new improvements, even in that land of 
limited space. Yet the much-boasted-of 
Government hotel in Seoul is built in 
the grounds of the Temple of Heaven, 
the most sacred place to the Koreans in 
the city. The utilization, with true Japa- 
nese artistic instinct, of all the best 
points of the grounds does not make it 
less a sacrilege. Whiie drinking tea ou 
the hotel terrace overlooking the ancient 
temple I could not like the setting for 
thinking of the thousands of hearts that 
this desecration is hurting. The hotel 
manager told me with vainglory of how 
the old grounds and gates and so on 
were used and preserved, though changed 
In his telling he seemed unconscious of, 
utterly ignored, the fact that the place 
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was ground sacred to the country’s peo- 
ple, and that in his own land the hotel 
would have had another site. And this 
in face of the fact that Korea was 
Japan’s first teacher in the religious 
architecture for which the land is famed. 
How can they so forget? As a source of 
Japanese culture respect would seem to 
be due. 

Fine Government buildings are signs 
of progress. But was it necessary that 
the new building should have been so 
located as to wholly cut off, put in the 
back yard, as it were, the old North 
Palace and grounds? The long unused 
Imperial Palace in Kyoto is preserved 
with almost holy love. Why did not tact 
at least keep in its proper setting this 
palace and grounds for the Koreans, by 
whom it is revered as the Kyoto palace 
is by the Japanese? But no; to the 
Japanese in Korea the country has no 
past, only Japanese-made present and 
future. It was bad enough to spoil the 
grounds and surroundings of the palace 
with the hideous exhibition buildings 
and mar the entrance with a museum 
of unpardonable architecture and filled 
with “see-what-I-have:- done” things, with- 
out this crowning piece of arrogance. 
Why do they do these stupid things? 
One says it over and over. I watched 
with throat chokes groups of Koreans, 
their long white garments accenting the 
tragic sorrow depicted on their faces, 
walking through the arcades in the 
palace grounds, gazing in silence on the 
pillared Hall of Audience, always, it 
seemed, with their backs turned on the 
scaffolded building rearing its huge bulk 
near the fine gate. And my thoughts 
went to palaces and other buildings in 
Japan preserved, revered, because of 
their past association with the history 
of the country. Because I so sincerely 
like and admire the homeland Japanese, 
regret that was akin to grief was felt 
that in this fair land they are so dif- 
ferent; seeking to destroy, not to pre- 
serve. 

Adeptly, astutely, the Japanese can on 
his native heath put himself in the other 
fellow’s place. But in his annexed ter- 
ritory he is Teuton-like in not under- 
standing or caring how the other fellow 
will think and feel. The instances show- 
ing this can be multiplied, and with no 
small multiplier. Only a strait separates 
Japan from Korea. But the transfor- 
mation of Japanese character produced 
by crossing this strip of water, more 
hallowed by history than any other 
waters washing the shores of the Island 
Empire, is a thing to marvel at. 

There is the new geographical nomen- 
clature of Korea. What possible line of 
mental antics could have resolved on 
this folly? The country is far older in 
civilization and political geography than 
Japan; the name of each river, moun- 
tain, town, had its local association and 
lieaning. Then to expect the people to 
hurr approval when all these names by 
a stroke of a pen are obliterated (so de- 
creed) and names made in Japan sub- 
stituted! Can so superlative a piece of 
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ARCADES AND GATE IN NORTEL PALACE GROUNDS, WITH SCAFFOLDING OF 


GOVERNMENT BULLDING 


line Government buildings are signs of progress. 


building should have been so located 


as to .. 


IN THE BACKGROUND 


But was it necessary that the new 
- put in the back yard, so to speak, 


the old North Palace and grounds?” 


arrogance be paralleled in history’s 
records? Will the Verbotens make the 
Koreans in their souls speak the new 
names? Never! Pingyang will never be 
Heijo, or Seoul Keijo to a Korean. Will 
the world bother to forget the old and 
learn the new? Will all the literature 
extant on Korea be changed? Methinks 
not. A decree by the Government of 
Korea is not going to make the world 
speak of the Koreans as Chosenese—at 
least not till more than one generation 
has passed. And of what use? The 
Korean names are perfectly good names, 
preferable to the ear and tongue as mere 
words. Then consider it as an example 
of efficiency. All publications for gen- 
eral use must give two names—one, 
usually the Korean, in parenthesis. A 
key would be necessary without the 
double names. In this day of paper 
shortage, cost of printing, and other 
costs what a waste! A heap of things 
could be done for the country’s welfare 
with the cost of these Japanese-made 
geographical names. Besides, there is 
the indirect cost because of the psycho- 
logical effect on the Koreans. The Japa- 
nese as he is in his own country would 
never have done it. So Korea is called 
the “Kingdom of Two Names” as well 
as the “Permit Kingdom.” It is ludi- 
crous. That which appeals to the sense 
of the ludicrous never commands respect 
though pomp and circumstance sur- 
round it. 

On a par with the doubling of the geo- 
graphical names is the attempt to give 
the country bodily, as it were, the Japa- 
nese language. Is there reason in try- 
ing to abolish a national mother tongue, 
a language, not a dialect, spoken from 
one end of the land to the other; a 
language in which a classic literature is 
written? More than that, the language 
that was the source of Japanese lan- 
guage and the first fount of culture from 


which Japan drank in the early periods 
of her evolution. How preposterous, 
then, just because in the course of hu- 
man events the flag of Japan floats over 
the peninsula, to make or try to make 
the language of that country not only 
the Court vehicle of speech but the 
speech of the hearth and mart; to de- 
cree that it shall be the language in 
which all instruetion is to be imparted 
in the schools! Surely the one who per- 
petrated this plan must have imbibed 
deeply but not discriminatingly from the 
Nietzschean stein. 

Although they are excluded from 
school history work to-day, Korea has 
its own perfectly good heroes, both legen- 
dary and historical, but when Arbor Day 
was instituted—and an admirable thing 
it is—the day fixed upon and proclaimed 
is April 3, the assumed birthday of 
Jimmu Tenno, Japan’s legendary first 
Emperor. Now why was this fine oppor- 
tunity to do the obvious passed by? It 
was not even polite, to say nothing of 
being tactless. 

It would appear to be something of a 
job to step into a land which has a civili- 
zation, a past rich in culture, though a 
little on the down hill, a bit* out at the 
elbows, and hoist your banner and say: 
“Hear, ye people! You have no lan- 
guage, no literature, no heroes, no his- 
tory—in fact, no past. Your existence 
begins now. Your country, capital, 
tewns, mountains, rivers, have no names 
except the names given by us. We'll 
let you keep your own cognomens for 
the present; later we’ll probably rename 
the eighteen million of you. You will 
take notice that from this time on you 
are not to be yourselves, you are to be 
US. So get busy.” In the United States 
vernacular, some job this! The Japa- 
nese in his normal state of mind would 
have bowed and said, “Please ex- 
cuse.” 








THE BOOK TABLE 


Is 


T is not often the lot of a statesman 
to produce two monumental books 
on the art and science of statesman- 


ship. Viscount Bryce, better known to 
Americans as James Bryce, formerly 
British Ambassador to the United 
States, has probably performed this 


unique feat. I say probably because no 
man living to-day can be absolutely sure 
what posterity a century or two hence 
will regard as permanent and monu- 
mental contributions to the history of 
government. But for nearly a hundred 
years de Tocqueville’s study of Ameri- 
can democracy has been regarded as a 
classic and Lord Bryce’s “American 
Commonwealth,” published more than 
thirty years ago, has taken a place be- 
side it. Now at eighty years of age, 
Lord Bryce, out of his ripe knowledge 


and experience, gives the world the 
facts and conclusions of his lifelong 
study of democratic governments.' These 


conclusions may well give the ardent 
believer in popular sovereignty pause, 
although they do not necessarily bring 
disillusionment or even disheartenment. 

The first thing that strikes the reader 
of these two scholarly volumes is their 
freedom from cant and prejudice. They 
are written by a man who believes in 
party government and in democratic in- 
stitutions, and who has put his beliefs 
into practice in a long and honorable 
career. Yet he writes not as an advo- 
eate arguing a case. His purpose—to 
quote his own words—is that of “de- 
scribing the phenomena as they appear 
in their daily working to an observer 
who is living in the midst of them and 
watching them, as one standing in a 
great factory sees the play and hears 
the clang of the machinery all around 
him. . . . The book is not meant to pro- 
pound theories. Novelties are not pos- 
sible in a subject the literature of which 
began with Plato and Aristotle and has 
been enriched by thousands of pens 
since their day. What I desire is, not 
to impress upon my readers views of 
my own but to supply them with facts 
and (so far as I ean) with explanations 
of facts on which they can reflect and 
from which they can draw their own 
conclusions.” 

Lord Bryce has remarkably succeeded 
in attaining his object. It may perhaps 
be permitted to an American democrat, 
who knows the reactionary tendencies 
of intellectual tradition and vested in- 
ierests in his own country, to say that 
Lord Bryce’s catholicity, human sym- 
pathy, tolerance of novelty, and absolute 
frankness are especially refreshing 
when it is remembered that he comes by 
training and experience from the intel- 
lectual and governmental aristocracy of 
Great Britain. But the words “initia- 
five” and “referendum” do not terrify 
him, and he sees much to admire in the 
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DEMOCRACY 


A FAILURE? 


so-called radical experimentation of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. He does not 
think that democracy is a panacea. He 
is not even positive that it is an immor- 
tal form of government. He evidently 
regards government not as an end in 

















(C) Underwood 
VISCOUNT BRYCE 
As he appeared on his arrival in the United 
States a few days ago to lecture at the School 
of International Relations at Williams College, 
Massachusetts 
itself but as a machine with which to 
obtain a certain end, and he judges a 
machine, as all sensible men in their 
-almer moments must, by its produet. 
As an example of his fairness in stating 
facts the reader might well turn at once 
to his five chapters on New Zealand, and 
as an exaniple of the fine spirituality of 
his conelusions, if T may use the expres 


sion, to his chapter (LXXIII) on “Ry 
sulis Democratic Government Ha: 
Given.” 

With all its defects, with alli its fai! 
ures, With all its inefficiency, and—wha 
is perhaps most discouraging of all 
with all its mediocrity, democracy j 
still the hope of the world. For “if w: 
look back to the world of the sixteeni!; 
century comfort can be found in seeing 
how many sources of misery have bee: 
reduced under the rule of the people anc 
the recognition of the rights of all. i, 
it has not brought all the blessings that 
were expected, it has in some countric: 
destroyed, in others materially dimin- 
ished many of the cruelties and terrors, 
injustices and oppressions, that had 
darkened the souls of men for man) 
generations.” 

The plan of the book, although con 
prehensive, is simple. Lord Bryce con- 
siders in the opening chapters some of 
the features, qualities, and relationships 
of democratic government in general. 
He then takes six modern democracies 
France, Switzerland, Canada, the United 
States, Australia, and New Zealand 
and goes into their structure and accon.- 
plishments in detail. Finally, he con- 
cludes with a series of chapters examin- 
ing and criticising democratic institu- 
tions in the light of the facts he has 
related, stating his observations on cer- 
tain general democratic phenomena, ani 
giving his estimates of the social, intel- 
lectual, and moral influences of democ- 
racy. 

More pages—one hundred and Sixty- 
five, to be exact—are given to the study 
of the United States than any other sin- 
gle subject in the book. Lord Bryce 
does not regard our government as in- 
coniparably the best in the world nor 
does he fail to record some serious dan- 
gers, or rather diseases, that threaten 
its body politic. Its history, he thinks, 
“furnishes an instructive example of the 
perpetual conflict between the forces of 
Idealism and Selfishness.” Among the- 
diseases from which the American de- 
mocracy is suffering he names the low 
tone of many State legislatures; the 
inefficiency of governmental administra- 
tion due to the spoils system; the mne- 
diocrity of elected judges; the delays 
and uncertainties of the administration 
of criminal justice; the scandals of city 
government; the power of wealth; ihe 
oligarchic and undemocratic character 
of party organizations; and the neglect 
by the best trained and most gifted citi- 
zens of their political duties, who leave 
the arduous and sometimes obnoxious 
work of political management and ad- 
ministration to professional politicians 
of the second rank. These dangers are 
easily recognizable by any Americal 
familiar with the political tendencies of 
the times in the United States. Fortu- 
nately, an increasing number of Ameri- 
can citizens are beginning to realize 
that democratic government does not 
mean that the eitizen must 
office-holder from  hog-reeve a 
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post once held, it is said, by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson—to President. We ap- 
preciate more and more that the Federal 
Government is more honest and efficient 
than the State and municipal govern- 
ments because in the Federal Govern- 
ment the voter exercises his choice on 
practically only three or four men—his 
Congressman, his Senator, his President, 
and possibly his Vice-President—hold- 
ing them responsible for the wisdom of 
legislation and the efficiency of adminis- 
tration. Whereas in the State and the 
city the voter has such an enormous list 
of candidates that he cannot exercise 
any kind of intelligent choice and 
finally, in despair, practically turns his 
ballot over to the party boss. 

To those who are sometimes disheart- 


‘ened by the magnitude of the social, 


economic, and political problems of the 
United States the conclusion of Lord 
Bryce’s survey of those problems will be 
cheering: “No Englishman who remem- 
bers American politics as they were half 
a century ago, and who, having lived in 
the United States, has formed an affec- 
tion as well as an admiration for its 
people—what Englishman who lives 
there can do otherwise?—will fail to re- 
joice at the many signs that the sense 
of public duty has grown stronger, that 
the standards of public life are steadily 
rising, that democracy is more and more 
showing itself a force making for or- 
dered progress true to the principles of 
Liberty and Equality from which it 
sprang.” 

I think it not inappropriate, because 
of the hysterical attitude which the 
Great War has developed in some of our 
Government officials and State legisla- 
tures towards free thought and free 
speech, to quote here what Lord Bryce 
has to say about liberty in a democracy: 

Liberty may not huve achieved all 
that was expected, yet it remains true 
that nothing is more vital to national 
progress than the’ spontaneous de- 
velopment of individual character, 
and that free play of intellect which 
is independent of current prejudice, 
examines everything by the light of 
reason and history, and fearlessly de- 
fends unpopular opinions. Independ- 
ence of thought was formerly threat- 
ened by monarchs who feared the 
disaffection of their subjects. May it 
not again be threatened by other 
forms of intolerance, possible even in 

a popular government? 

liocom should be found in every 

country for men who, like the proph- 
ets in ancient Isracl, have along with 
their wrath at the evils of their own 
time inspiring visions of a better fu- 
ture and the right to speak their 
minds. That love of freedom which 
Will bear with opposition because it 
has faith in the victory of truth is 
none too common. Many of those 
Who have the word on their lips are 
despots at heart. Those men in 
whom that love seemed to glow with 
the hottest flame may have had an 
xeessive faith in its power for good, 
but if this be an infirmity, it is an 
infirmity of noble minds, which de- 
mocracies ought to honor. 

Not less than any other form of 

overnment does democracy need to 
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cherish individual liberty. It is, like 

oxygen in the air, a life-giving spirit. 

Political liberty will have seen one of 

its fairest fruits wither on the bough 

if that spirit should decline. 

Lord Bryce’s book is not only a great 
treatise on modern government, but it is 
a moral tonic. One of the penalties that 
men have to pay for living in a democ- 
racy is that they are surrounded by a 
constant and exhausting din of political 
controversy. Here is a great democrat 
who can write frankly and definitely 
about political matters involving strong 
feelings and prejudices without being 
controversial or disputatious. In this 
respect Lord Bryce is like another great 
Anglo-Saxon administrator, ambassador, 
and student of government—Benjamin 
Franklin. In his autobiography Benja- 
min Franklin says: ‘There was another 
bookish lad in town, John Collins by 
name, with whom I was intimately ac- 
quainted. We sometimes disputed, and 
very fond we were of argument, and 
very desirous of confuting one another, 
which disputatious turn, by the way, is 
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apt to become a very bad habit, making 
people extremely disagreeable in com- 
pany by the contradiction that is neces- 
sary to bring it into practice; and 
thence, besides souring and spoiling the 
conversation, is productive of disgusts 
and, perhaps, enmities where you may 
have occasion for friendship. I had 
caught it by reading my father’s books 
of dispute about religion. Persons of 
good sense, I have since observed, sel- 
dom fall into it, except lawyers, uni- 
versity men, and men of all sorts that 
have been bred at Edinborough.” 

Lord Bryce is a lawyer, a university 
man, and was a student at one time at 
Glasgow University, which is tolerably 
near Edinburgh; but he is certainly not 
disputatious. He is a shining example 
of the persuasive influence of a man 
who combines expert knowledge, intel- 
lectual honesty, and definite opinions 
with fair dealing, courtesy, and a will- 
ingness to see and understand his oppo- 
nent’s point of view even when he feels 
bound to disagree with and, if necessary, 
to oppose it. LAWRENCE F, Abgort, 


THE NEW BOOKS 


TRAVEL AND) DESCRIPTION 

AMERICAN’S LONDON (AN). — By 
Closser Hlale. Hlustrated llarper = « 
Brothers, New York City. $2. 

The author of this volume, who last 
winter played in “Miss Lulu Bett” in 
New York City, combines in her book 
the vivid style one might expect from 
an actress, together with the acuteness 
which we have observed in her previ- 
ously published works. The _ present 
volume will be appreciated by any one 
who has ever tried to “housekeep” in 
London. Its description of English 
domestic life and of English social con- 
ventions is certainly intimate and to the 
point. It is, however, tiresome at times 
in its excess of detail. 

BELGIUM: OLD AND NEW. By George Whar- 
ton Edwands. Illustrated. The Penn Pub- 
lishing Company, Vhiladelphia. $10, 

Mr. Edwards has done for Belgium 
what he did for Holland a year ago. 
Like the illustrations in Mr. Edwards’s 
“Holland of To-Day,” those in the pres- 
ent volume are often exquisite; they are 
always apt and attractive. His text is 
as excellent as his illustrations. 
CHINA, JAPAN, AND KOREA. By J. O. 

Bland. Illustrated. Charles Seribner’s 
Sons, New York. $4.50. 

Mr. Bland is an authority on Far East- 
ern affairs. The special reason for pub- 
lishing this volume is to note the ex- 
traordinary changes which have occurred 
during the past decade. Mr. Bland is 
well qualified to observe these changes 
in their proper perspective, for he spent 
over thirty years of his life in China as 
Secretary to the late Sir Robert Hart, 
Inspector-General of the Chinese Cus- 
toms. The volume is a report on the 
present, and not a prophecy as to the 
future. 


MACEDONTA, Thy A. Goff and Wueh \ 
Faweett, M.R.C.S.. OU be. THustrated. The 
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Louise 


The chief value of this volume lies in 


its vivid picture of the Macedonian peo- 
ple, still living, as they do, under con- 
ditions primitive to a degree unknown 
elsewhere in Europe. Their household 
utensils and their agricultural imple- 
ments are practically the same as they 
were thousands of years ago. The im- 
pression made by Mr. Goff’s text is em- 
phasized by Dr. Fawcett’s illustrations. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HISTORY OF THE ART OF WRITING (A). 
By William <A. Mason. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $6.50. 

An interesting and _ well-illustrated 
study of the art of writing from primi- 
tive picture-writing, the Egyptian and 
Hittite hieroglyphic systems, and Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian cuneiforms down 
to the invention of the printing-press 
and the subsequent development of type 
faces and penmanship. 

STATES OF SOUTH AMERICA (THE). By 
Charles Domville-Iife. Illustrated. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $5. 

STRAIGHT BUSINESS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
By James H. Collins. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $2.50. 

Here are two books of value to all 
commercial people interested in South 
America. Both describe the economic 
conditions, the foreign trade, the rail- 
ways and industries, of the South Ameri- 
can countries. In Mr. Domville-Fife’s 
volume we have a special treatment of 
the laws relating to the granting of 
Government concessions. In his more 
readable and vivacious volume Mr. Col- 
lins does not discuss all of the South 
American countries; he confines himself 
to Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, and 
Uruguay, with a chapter on the Panama 
Canal for good measure. In both vol- 
umes practical men may gain valuable 
hints coneerning investments, advertis- 
ing. business possibilities, and, above 
all. the necessity of a knowledge of the 
Spanish and Portuguese languages, 
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THE CHURCH LOSING 
THE PEOPLE?’ 


I 

LIVE in a prosperous community of 
iT twothousand. There is no doubt that 
the majority of the residents prefer a 
quiet day at home or a trip in the auto- 
mobile to spending an hour in church. 
The question of religious duty seems 
to have departed. They go where they 
can find the most pleasure. But I 
should hesitate to say that these same 
people are not religious and, on the 
whole, God-fearing. 

For the past year I have been an 
usher at the University of Chicago Sun- 
day chapel in Mandel Hall. It has been 
interesting to notice the quantity and 
quality of the attendance. Students are 
in the minority. The average age I 
should estimate at from forty to fifty. 
Judging from appearances, there are 
people from many stations of life. I 
have ushered people in frock coats into 
seats adjacent to those occupied by peo- 
ple who could barely speak English 
plainly enough to tell me where they 
preferred to sit. There are professors 
and university employees. The seating 
capacity is slightly over one thousand, 
and there are rarely fewer than seven 
hundred seats filled. Often we have ca- 
pacity houses, and on several occasions 
have turned away from two to five hun- 
dred persons. 

I have come to the conclusion that if 
the Church gives the people what they 
want no lack of congregation will con- 
front the pastor. On the other hand, if 
the sermon is beyond the grasp of the 
average church-goer, and especially if it 
is a theoretical theological treatise, he is 
going to stay at home and get his ma- 
terial for thought from the Sunday pa- 
per. What the bulk of the congregation 
wants, after all, is “food for thought.” 
And they don’t want to hear what the 
Rev. B thinks Paul meant in the 
second paragraph of his third letter to 
the Corinthians. The orthodox members 
will absorb this as well as anything 
else. They attend through a sense of 
duty. 

In my little town the minister of my 
church is the graduate of an excellent 
Eastern university. He is brilliant, a 
good thinker, but a man that apparently 
does too much thinking. He isn’t a man 
that one would readily follow in any 
undertaking. Physically he is insignifi- 
cant, and his personality does not over- 
come the deficiency. I*never go to 
church at home. It “gets on my nerves.” 
This man is the one minister of the 
town who is well educated. The others 
are fair enough men, but they are in 
every sense “small town” ministers. 

Now at Mandel Hall we have such 
men as Bishop William Fraser McDow- 
ell, Dr. Henry van Dyke, Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Dr. Lynn Harold 
Hough, and others of that class. They 
know how to speak to the _ people. 
The situation is unavoidable. The 
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UITE unintentionally Dr. Andrew 
Q Ten Eyck and Dr. Howard A. 
Bridgman engaged in a debate in the 
pages of The Outlook. Under the 
question “Is the Church Losing the 
People?” we placed their two articles 
in the issue of July 13. Neither of 
the two writers knew of the exist- 
ence of the other’s article until it 
appeared. Dr. Ten Eyck described 
conditions in a small town which in- 
dicated that people—especially young 
people—are not for the most part go- 
ing to church. Dr. Bridgman de- 
scribed conditions in five churches in 
the city of Boston, which indicated 
that in those cases, at least, people 
are going to church in crowds. 
It was by these articles that the 
letters on this page were called forth. 
On another page there is editorial 
reference to these letters.—THE EpI- 


TORS. 











country church will always have to be 
satisfied with ministers who are not the 
best, whether their deficiency be in edu- 
cation, in personality, or both. And the 
city will glean from the vast field of 
eligibles those men who possess ability, 
who have proved though years of service 
that they have the power to draw the 
people to them and maintain their in- 
terest in religion. STUDENT. 


II 


Wu five thousand Protestant pulpits 
now vacant and the prospect of 
double that number empty a year hence, 
we have entered a veritable theological 
crisis. What we are witnessing is an 
American students’ strike against the 
Church. It is the more portentous be- 
cause so wholly spontaneous. Why have 
these students struck? The common 
explanations—that there is better pay 
elsewhere, that the preacher’s social 
standing has sagged, that he is muzzled 
—do not explain. 

They have struck because the theo- 
logical training of students is out of 
date. Good colleges and yniversities in- 
troduce young men to modern ideas and 
the modern world; theological institu- 
tions then invite them to take on the 
harness of antiquity, which they cannot 
do without self-stultification. They also 
see the present unhappy plight of the 
pulpit, where well-meaning men are 
floundering ineffectually, unable to grap- 
ple with the problems of a revolution- 
ized modern world because they were 
equipped with antiquity as their tool for 
improving the present. 

It is a great mistake to see tragedy 
or pathos in this desertion of the pulpit, 
for rather is the event a splendid out- 
burst of spiritual honesty, indicating the 
only way of modernizing the Church. 
With only a thin stream of applicants 
for the pulpit, the churches must either 
close, or accept inferior men who will 
empty the pews, or transform them- 
selves into organs of modern life in 
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which trained minds can fully an 
freely express themselves without ob 
taining permission of dogmas and the 
ologies. The end may be a Churel: 
wholly modernized, or it may be a com 
pletely new and modern institution re 
placing the Church. 
the other of these. 

Morrison I. Swirr. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


III 


= the Church losing people? I doubi 
it—that is, compared with the num 
bers that used to attend. We hear 
much of the sacrifice of older people 
about attending church—walking miles, 
ete.—but we must remember that few 
of them did this, just as few of them are 
now as faithful as their pastors desire 
them to be. The writer believes that 
the figures will show a very much 
greater proportion of the people belong- 
ing to the Church now than one hun- 
dred years ago. He saw the statement 
somewhere a short while ago that one 
person in seventy-five were Baptists in 
the United States then, and that now 
one in about every fourteen. This is 
quite a gain for Baptists.’ It is likely 
that the other churches would show a 
similar gain. 

Is the Church serving the people as 
it should? No. Is it the medium it 
should be of creating a spiritual atmos- 
phere and building Christian patriotism? 
No. Why? Because most of the pas- 
tors think much more of a mem- 
ber’s loyalty to the organization than 
of anything else. All of the great 
church leaders seem to the writer to be 
seeking to build up a great denomina- 
tional organization. One has to put 
this claim first to become affiliated 
with the conferences, synods, ete. In 
other words, only those laymen who are 
of narrow sectarian views and willing 
to put up money and finance sectarian 
projects are allowed in the inner circles. 

The people as a whole care very little 
for this form of church service. Most 
of them want spiritual uplift and en- 
couragement to meet their daily prob- 
lems. It matters little to the average 
man whether one follows one creed or 
another—what matters is a Christianity 
that serves him and helps him to meet 
his problems and causes him to com- 
mune with the higher self. 

The Church is combing the world for 
members, but in itself it has done little 
to solve the problem of crime, of pov- 
erty, of war, of alcohol, of famine, of 
disease, of hygiene, and many other 
problems that are shackling the human 
race. In fact, it has openly fought 
some of them. What was done along 
this line had to be done by church meni- 
bers out of the Church organization. 

When its leaders think less of build- 
ing denominational fences and more of 
pulling the fangs of ignorance, supersti- 
tion, self-greed, and incompetence from 
the body politic, then the Church will 
come into its own. ATTORNEY 


It will be one or 
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When Ed Wetherbee got lost 
a mile and a half from home— 


“That’s funny !” he exclaimed, “ There’s Bill Preston’s 
old barn, but what’s it doing on ¢/7zs fine road? It used 
to be on the bumpy old road that runs past my home. 


No wonder I felt lost— 
just look at the way they've changed it.” 


“By George! it zs our road. 





After a long absence, Ed Wetherbee was on his way 
back home for a visit. He had always looked upon run- 
down roads that were either dusty or muddy all the time 
as characteristic of his home town. 
believe that he was home. 


Now he could hardly 


The next day he heard the story of “ Fairport’s” 
great step forward. Smooth, dry, dustless Tarvia roads 
radiated in every direction. Road traffic had increased 























Repair and 






For Road AS 
Maintenance 


tremendously. The farmers got their loads to town 
quickly and easily and were more prosperous. The 
local stores were doing more business. Property values 
had gone up. A fine graded school had been built. 
There was hustle and bustle everywhere. 


In short, “ Fairport’ 


"was on the map at last—and 
good roads did it ! 


Let us tell you how good roads will lower taxes, 
reduce hauling costs, increase property values and 
stimulate business, 


Write to our nearest office for detailed information 
about Tarvia—the quickest, surest, and most econom- 
tcal way to mudless, dustless, all-year-round roads. 





Special Service Department 





In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road 
authorities, The Barrett Company has organized a Special 
Service Department, which keeps up to the minute on all road 
problems. If you will write 
to the nearest office regard- 
ing road conditions or prob- 
lems in your vicinity the 
matter will have the prompt 
attention of experienced 
engineers. This service is 
free for the asking. If you 
want better vouds and lower 
taxes, this department can 
greatly assist you. 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 


undertake to wdvise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
| resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 


All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THz OuTLOOK FivanctaL DeparRTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. | 





* SAFETY 


HERE are as many different kinds of investments as there 

are styles of women’s hats. And just as one style of hat 
may be eminently suited to one woman and absolutely un- 
suited to one another, so there are investments which fulfill some 
people’s requirements and do not at all measure up to those of 
others. A man with an income of a million dollars a year, for 
instance, would probably find it more to his advantage to in- 
vest his money in 4 per cent tax-free Government or municipal 
bonds than to buy 8 per cent bonds of a concern on which he 
would have to pay the income tax. For a man with an income 


OR YIELD 


of two thousand dollars a year, however, conditions would prob 
ably be reversed. Everything depends upon the circumstances 
of the individual investor. There are so many kinds of invest- 
ments to be had, however, that there is no good reason appareni 
why every one should not get the right kind. 

Take the man with a small salary, a family to support, and 
scanty savings; he would be foolish to invest his meager capita! 
in a speculative mining or oil venture, where the chances of 
loss outweigh the probabilities of gain by about a hundred to 
one. The proper investment for him is something as safe as 














HE Federal Government has 
aaa to advance the 
railroads, on account of withheld 
compensation, and similar items, 
half a billion dollars within the 
next six months. 


This should materially im- 
prove the financial position of 
the railroads and hasten the time 
when they can make much need- 
ed expenditures for maintenance, 
improvements, and expansion. 


This should havea direct influ- 
ence On various industries con- 
nected with transportation and 
facilitate the liquidation of a 
considerable volume of “frozen” 
credit, which should tend to 
stimulate business generally. 


The recent decision of the 
Railroad Labor Board reducing 
railroad wages on an average of 
12 per cent. went into effect on 





Revitalizing the Arteries of Trade 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


July 1, and is expected to save 
the railroads approximately 
$360,000,000 annually. 


Lower prices for coal, it is 
estimated, will result in a saving 
during the second half of the year 
of probably $25,000,000. 


These savings are being effect- 
ed in two of the largest items 
of railroad expenditures—labor 
and fuel. 


During the first five months 
of this year the net operating 
income of the railroads was 
$90,380,000, as contrasted with 
26,400,000 in the corresponding 
period of last year. 


The railroads are the arteries 
of trade of this country. Their 
revitalizing is an important step 
toward the revival of business 
as a whole. 
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can be found, for with a small amount 
io lose he cannot afford to take chances 
with it. So with a woman dependent 
upon her income; she has no business to 
take any chances with her capital and 
her investments should be selected with 
as much care as can humanly be exer- 
cised. 

None of this is new. It has all been 
said thousands of times before, and it 
would seem as if it were unnecessary to 
repeat it again. Yet people apparently 
do not learn the most elementary les- 
sons of investing; at any rate, they seem 
to ignore these lessons on every possible 
occasion. Perhaps it is due to the war. 
Prices are being deflated, money is be- 
ing deflated, everything except people’s 
ideas. As one man recently remarked, 
there is little chance that our business 
and every-day life will be straightened 
out until we realize that all of us are 
not entitled to own an automobile, a 
talking-machine, and a closet full of 
clothes; that we cannot go to theaters 
and cafés every evening and spend our 
summers at the seashore or in the moun- 
tains. While the war was on, too 
many people became accustomed to these 
luxuries for our own good. Now they are 
not willing to admit to themselves that 
these things are of the past, and that 
the order of the present day is work and 
more work, followed by economy and 
saving. These are the things which will 
save the world in general and the 
United States in particular. Those peo- 
ple who are living as they were living 
three years ago and who seem to think 
some mysterious force is going to set 
things right can make up their minds 
that no such thing will happen. Thrift, 
like charity, begins at home. 

Just as our ideas about living need de- 
flating, so with our ideas of what con- 
stitutes a profitable investment. People 
who bought the “war babies” and 
doubled their money think an invest- 
ment yielding 6 per cent is beneath 
their notice. Only a short time ago 
“everybody” was making money in the 
stock market. How many are making it 
now? As a matter of fact, few people 
are buying. Compare the recent transac- 
tions on the Stock Exchange with those 
of war days and just after the war. Of 
late the number of shares dealt in has 
averaged in the neighborhood of three 
hundred thousand, which is dull busi- 
ness when a comparison is made with 
the million and a half and two million 
share days we had formerly. Dealings 
in “outside” stocks too have fallen off 
and the bond market has slumped. Is it 
because people are afraid to buy, be- 
cause they have no money, or because 
they think it will be to their advantage 
to wait? All three of these considera- 
tions exert their influence, no doubt; but 
is any one of them the real reason? Is 
it not possible that people are still 
thinking about the profits of former 
days and are not content to take a fair 
and reasonable return on their money? 
In other words, their ideas about what 
they should get from an investment are 
hot deflated. 

What should one get from an invest- 
ltent, anyway? Should he get large 
profits or a moderate return combined 























Come to 
New England 


this Summer 


EW ENGLAND extends an unusual invitation 

to the vacationist this year. The principal Ter- 
centenary celebrations, during July and August, will 
be of international interest and significance. 


Opportunity is offered by New England for every 
form of wholesome recreation. Plan to spend at least a 
part of your vacation visiting some of the scenes of 
early American history — Plymouth, Provincetown, 
Boston, Concord, Cambridge, Salem and Portsmouth, 
to mention only a few. 


The Old Colony Trust Company can be of much 
practical assistance to those who decide to visit New 
England. You are cordially invited to make our office 
your temporary business headquarters and address. And 
during your stay, whether it be short or extended, we 
shall be glad to have you take full advantage of our 
banking, investment and trust services. 


The facilities of our commercial Banking Depart- 
ment, in particular, are exceptionally complete, and as- 
sure the efficient handling of all matters of a general 
banking nature. A temporary checking account will 
afford you much convenience. Our three offices, two of 
which are in the heart of the Boston shopping district, 
may be used interchangeably by our depositors. Inter- 
est is paid on all daily balances and certificates of 
deposit in excess of $500. 


Our numerous correspondents, including those in 
the important cities of New England, expedite col- 
lections in this Federal Reserve District. 


Our modern trust company service is described in detail 
in our booklet ** Your Financial Requirements.” You 
will also find much of interest in our historical brochure 
entitled “New England—Old and New.’ May we 
send you either or both of them? Address Dept. O 


Op CoLony Trust CoMPANY 


BOSTON 





Member Federal Reserve System 
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4th & Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 
59 Wall St. NEW YORK 


60 State St. 
Boston 








Investment Securities 


A diversified investment at present attractive prices 
is suggested from the following groups of securitics : 


U. S. Government Bonds 
Municipal and State Bonds 
Foreign Government Bonds 
Railroad Bonds 

Short Term Notes 

Public Utility Issues 


We shall be pleased to give more detailed infor- 


mation concerning any of these securities. 


cA Century of Service 








Founders Court, Lothbury 
LONDON, E.C. 











BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 
Established 1810 


123 Pall Mall, LONDON, S. W. 


Office for Travelers 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
with safety of principal? In other 
words, which should a man with money 
to invest consider first, safety or yield? 
Investing is purely a business proposi- 
tion and should be regarded as such, and 
the aim of most businesses is to make 
money for the persons managing them. 
On this basis, therefore, the choice be- 
tween safety and yield should be made. 

The individual’s circumstances are to 
be considered. As a general proposition 
it is proper to say that the more an in- 
vestment yields the less safe it is, and 
the investor should decide whether he 
can afford to take risks with his money 
in order to increase its yield. Let him 
picture himself as having lost his money, 
and such a picture may help him to 
make his decision. If he can afford the 
loss, he is justified in taking risks, but 
not otherwise. Every one has seen the 
terms “speculations,” “business man’s 
investment,” “gilt-edged,” and the others 
employed in describing different kinds 
of securities. Every one with money to 
invest should give careful attention to 
the kind suited to him. 

Generally speaking, securities may be 
divided into two classes, safe and specu- 
lative. Broadly speaking, bonds are safe 
and stocks speculative. Of course there 
are varying degrees of safety in bonds 
and some stocks are high-grade invest- 
ments, but if the man with little money 
will ignore stocks and buy bonds he will 
not go far wrong. Because bonds are 
safer than stocks they yield less, and on 


this account many people pass them up 
in favor of stocks—often to their sor- 
row. 

A bond is a direct obligation of the 
issuing company, secured by the pledge 
of definitely named property. Stock 
evidences a share in the business; if 
profits are large the stockholders benefit, 
but in case of loss the stockholders must 
bear it. Take the case of the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford Railroad 
Company; as most people know, this 
great corporation nearly went to smash 
a few years ago. Dividends have not 
been paid on the stock in years and the 
value of the shares tumbled precipi- 
tately, bringing suffering and loss to 
thousands of people. There seems little 
prospect of dividends being resumed for 
along time. But what about the owners 
of the mortgage bonds of the New 
Haven road? They are receiving their 
interest regularly and are not worry- 
ing about their investments a bit. The 
interest rate on bonds is fixed, and the 
buyer of bonds can figure exactly what 
the yield on his investment will be; he 
never expects a “melon” to be cut for 
his benefit and he does not look forward 
to a share in any large profits which 
may be made. What he buys is safety. 
He does not expect to divide increased 
earnings, and, on the other hand, he 
does not expect to share in the losses. 
If his interest is not paid, he and his 
fellow-bondholders can sell the property 
and get their money. Still, if one will 
insist upon looking at investments from 
the standpoint of profit only, it is en- 
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tirely possible that in the long run the 
bondholder will make more than the 
stockholder. Which were the more 
profitable securities of the New Haven, 
the bonds or the shares of stock? Ex- 
amples like this are well to bear in 
mind. 

Whoever reads the financial pages 
nowadays must notice the large number 
of companies which are omitting their 
regular dividend payments. All sorts of 
reasons are given, but the plain truth is 
that earnings have not been of sufficient 
size to justify dividends. On the other 
hand, how many companies are failing 
to pay interest on their bond obliga- 
tions? 

Suppose you are a stockholder in the 
Blank Company, and suppose your next- 
door neighbor holds bonds of that com- 
pany. During the war it was probable 
that your stock paid extra dividends and 
perhaps the regular rate was increase. 
You felt pretty prosperous and rather 
scorned your neighbor, who got only 5 
per cent from his investment. Further, 
as a stockholder you were one of the 
owners of the business and entitled to a 
voice in its management. How are you 
feeling now? It may be that the Blank 
Company is not paying dividends any 
more, and possibly you are worried 
about the value of your shares. The 
chances are that your neighbor is not 
worrying, however, for ten to one his 
interest is being paid regularly and his 
bonds are absolutely safe. He bought 
safety and you purchased yield. You 
got yield for a time perhaps, but suppose 
you were to sell your stock now? Would 
the depreciation in the value of the 
shares amount to more or less than the 
dividends you have received? Whose in- 
vestment is better over a period of years, 
yours or your neighbor’s? 

Safety and yield are difficult things to 
combine, and in most cases it is neces- 
sary to make a choice between the two. 
It is for the individual, who is familiar 
with his own circumstances and pros- 
pects, to decide whether he is justified 
in risking safety in order to obtain yield 
or whether he must have safety at the 
cost of every other consideration. This 
decision made, it is fairly simple to get 
the advice of your banker concerning 
what to buy. 





Least cost. Greatest advantages. 


INCORPORAT Cost not affected by amount of 
I N A RI Z 0 N A capital. Transact business and keep 

. books anywhere. Stock made full- 
paid and non-assessable by using our forms. Laws, blanksand 
directions free. Stockholders are exempt from corporate 
liability. Stoddard Incorporating Co., Box 8-N, Phoenix, Arizona 








As you advance in years 
you want to know that your money is safe. 

In old age, comfort and peace of mind are assured 
if you invest in time tried 7% FIRST FARM 
MORTGAGES—38 years without a loss to invest- 
ors—Write for offerings and pamphlet ‘‘S.” 


aa os NDE FS. C238 
E GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. q 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


r, after taking a swing at the three 
l prize contests we have already con- 
dueted, your contest spirit is still func- 
iioning, we should be glad to have you 
suggest subjects for the remaining two 
that are still to be announced. 


to announce what it is going to do 
next year as for the New York “Times” 
io forecast its plans very far in advance. 
That depends largely upon what hap- 
pens in the world. And the most inti- 
niate interpretations of important news 
developments are not always written by 
people with famous names. As evidence, 
however, that The Outlook during the 
past year has not been without its dis- 
tinguished contributors, it will be re- 
called that there were articles by such 
American statesmen as Robert Lansing, 
Calvin Coolidge, Will Hays, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Harold Knutson, and F. M. 
Davenport. There were feature articles 
by such eminent foreigners as Stéphane 
Lauzanne, P. W. Wilson, and Baron S. A. 
Korff. There were feature articles by 
Julian Street, John Burroughs, George 
Kennan, Bruce Barton, Isaac Don Le- 
vine, and W. R. George. Men and 
women of letters included E. V. Lucas, 
Brander Matthews, James Huneker, Ste- 
phen Leacock, Christopher Morley, 
George Ade, Owen Wister, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, Elsie Singmaster, Stewart Ed- 
ward White, Emerson Hough, Ida M. 
Tarbell, Joseph C. Lincoln, Reginald 
Wright Kauffman, Gertrude Atherton, 
Hermann Hagedorn, Aline Kilmer, and 
Thomas L. Masson. The stuff of which 
The Outlook is to be made for the next 
fifty-two issues will be as carefully se- 
lected and as important. 


[' would be as hard for The Outlook 


i Mir the chatter about New York 
QO City theaters and the endless suc- 
cession of plays, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, presented there week after week, 
and the actors who appear in them,” 
demands C. H. J. B., of Los Angeles, 
California. “Delete all profanity from 
your columns. If in any case of delinea- 
tion of character or report of a conversa- 
tion it appears necessary to indicate 
that profanity was used, a simple dash 
is sufficient.” On the other hand, almost 
the same mail brought us a letter sub- 
mitted in Contest Number Three in 
which the contestant winds up with an 
explosive “damn” and instructs us to 
repeat the word until the length of his 
letter reached the 600-word limit. 


r the June 8 issue, I notice that a 


gentleman from Oregon (which State 
Iam very familiar with) says that The 
Outlook does not appeal to him. I’ve 
been reading The Outlook for quite a 
few years, and I think that, if anything, 
it has improved. My opinion seems to 
e the existing one over at school (Car- 
zie Institute of Technology), if au- 
hority is wanted on international ques- 
is; if information for a debate is 
ded or if material for a theme is 
ired, the English department refers 
to The Outlook and to one or two 
vthers, They merely confirm the opin- 


| 
ne 
T 
' 


THE OUTLOOK 


ion that I have held all along, that The 
Outlook is all right, which point I 
should like to debate with the gentle- 
man from the rainy backwoods State.” 


FOR THE CRITICS 
BY REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


7ou, who in majesty apart 
Form and declare the Laws of Art: 


How certainly you clip the palms 
From Palestrina down to Brahms; 
How lessen, with a shrug or cough, 
Now Chopin, now Rachmaninoff! 
They live or die upon your words. 
Please, that Composer’s merits weigh 
Who, in some rude, uncultured day, 
Wrote the brief songs of birds! 


Tell us how ranks (for who else knows?) 
The lost Cellini of the rose; 
Or with what skill that Dorus spoke, 
The Architect who built the oak. 
You codify and analyze 

Titians, Rembrandts, or Fragonards: 
That Artist should we scorn or prize 
Who, on the canvas of the skies, 

Here paints the sunset, there the stars? 


How ranks in your enduring plan 
The unknown Phidias of man? 
Will His works live, the Poet, He 
Who, to encourage and console, 
Wrote odes to immortality 
Between the covers of the soul? 


Thumbs up or down? We bide your nod! 
Is it True Art, this work of God? 


WORKING GIRLS’ 
VACATION SOCIETY 
BY E. A. BUCHANAN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


FF many years the railways have 
given the Working Girls’ Vacation 
Society of New York City, for the use of 
the girls, reduced fare to our houses. 
This year one of the roads has refused 
this privilege, and the Society is obliged 
to pay full fare for every girl who goes 
to any of our places in Connecticut. We 
operate six houses there. 

On account of this extra expense, the 
Society will not be able to send as many 
girls as formerly unless the generous 
public and our kind friends will come 
to our assistance. Owing to the excess- 
ive heat of the last few weeks many 
girls are applying every day, but we 
can’t take them unless the money comes 
in. 

Who will help us give these girls the 
rest and change they so much need? 
Forty dollars will pay board, traveling 
expenses, and medical care for a month 
at Santa Clara, for a girl with tubercu- 
lar tendency. Ten dollars will pay for 
a vacation of two weeks, also traveling 
expenses. 

Contributions, large and small, may 
be sent to the office of the Society, 105 
East 22d Street, New York City. Checks 
should be drawn to Working Girls’ Vaca- 
tion Society. 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


ULIAN STREET is One of the best-known 

American feature writers. He has 
the reputation of writing not only en- 
gagingly but truthfully. The story is 
told that after he had published an un- 
expurgated description of one of our 
Western cities the city authorities in 
their wrath changed the name of the 
toughest street in the town to “Julian 
Street.” He was born in Chicago in 
1879 and was educated in the Chicago 
public schools and in Ridley College 
Preparatory School, at St. Catherine’s, 
Ontario. He has been a reporter on the 
New York “Mail and Express” (now the 
“Evening Mail’), on the staff of which 
he was later dramatic critic. He is the 
author of “My Enemy the Motor,” “Paris 
a la Carte,” “Ship-Bored,” “Welcome to 
Our City,” “Abroad at Home,” and 
“American Adventures”; he collaborated 
with Booth Tarkington on the comedy 
“The Country Cousin.” Mr. Street 


writes of old Japan as observed by Vis- 
count Shibusawa. 


MMA SS. YULE 

writes of the 
Orient of to-day. 
She has lived for ten 
years in the Orient. 
She is now Associate 
Professor of Eng- 
lish in the  Col- 
lege of Agriculture, 
University of the 
Philippines. She has 
done educational work in the State of 
Washington and in Alaska. She was 
born in Iowa. 
| Bigs HENRY Mevrzer, who pre- 

sents in this issue some interest- 
ing close-ups of British royalty, was 
formerly London correspondent for the 
New York “Herald”; he has also served 
the “Herald” in Rome, Paris, Spain, 
Berlin, and Cairo. He has contributed 
frequently to The Outlook. His article 
entitled “The French Civic Union” ap- 
pearedin the July 20issueof The Outlook. 


- Mn Amos” is the pen-name of the 
author of “The Daniel Jazz and 
the Rabbi.” It appears from her sa- 
tirical story that the wives of Christian 
ministers are not alone in their tribu- 
lations; the wives of rabbis do not neces- 
sarily always tread the primrose path 
either. There is no moral attached; but 
some reflections induced by this “pri- 
vate letter” appear on the editorial pages. 
YMAN ApBport, the Editor-in-Chief, 
hangs the picture of the Smiley 
brothers in his gallery of his contempo- 
raries. 
| genera WRIGHT KAUFFMAN was for- 
merly associate editor of the 
“Saturday Evening Post” and of the 
“Delineator.” During the World War 
he was a newspaper correspondent with 
the French, Belgian, British, and Amer- 
ican armies, after having enlisted for 
service in France and having been hon- 
orably discharged on account of physi- 
cal disability. He is the author of “The 
House of Bondage” and many other 
books. Helivesin Columbia,Pennsylvania. 
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The Invisible SAFE 


that accompanies you 


The UV. S. dollar, while at a premium among 
the moneys of the world, is not proof against 
loss or theft. 


It remained for a great American Institution 
to provide a simple and personal means for 
protecting the traveler’s funds against this 
loss or theft. 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


“Insure” the value and the safety of your money in 
traveling at home or abroad. Thirty years of world 
use by travelers has made them ‘“‘the insured money 
of all nations.”’ Their value is universally recognized. 
Convenient, simple, and handy to use, they are an 
absolute necessity for the traveler, summer vacationist 
or tourist of the world. 


Besides, American Express Travelers Cheques command 
for the holder the super-service of the American Express 
Company’s world organization, thru its offices and 
thousands of correspondents everywhere. 


In the United States and Canada, use the Dollar 
Cheques in $10, $20, $50, $100 and $200 amounts; 
in Great Britain, £5 and £10 Sterling Cheques; French 
Franc Cheques for France, 200 and 400 Francs. 


Or, as an extra service and convenience—our new 
Travelers Cheque Exchange Order for $500, con- 
vertible without cost into Travelers Cheques. 


Buy them at Express offices or at your own bank. 


For all journeys secure your steamship tickets, hotel 
reservations, and itineraries, or plan your cruise or 
tour thru the American Express Travel Department. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
INTERNATIONAL BANKING—SHIPPING~—TRAVEL AND FOREIGN TRADE 























BY THE WAY 


HAT is the smallest coin issued from 
the United States Mint—the smiill- 
est, we mean, in value, not in size? Fey 


people would guess. An exchange tells | 


us that it is the centuvo, in value worth 
about half a cent or an English farthing, 
Probably few of our readers ever saw 
one, but it is coined in millions. It is 
made solely for circulation in the Philip 
pines and its size is large because tli 
Filipinos under the Spanish rule wer 
accustomed to use large coppers. 





The altitude record in unveiling monu- 
ments is to be broken, it is said, when 
a monument is erected next September 
over the grave of Dr. James Orton on an 
island in Lake Titicaca, in Peru. The 
height is over 12,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and Lake Titicaca is the 
highest steam-navigated lake in the 
world. Professor Orton was one of th 
greatest of American naturalists an 
had remarkable experiences as an e\ 
plorer in South America. He was a 
professor at Vassar College, and was 
away on leave for purposes of explora- 
tion and study of natural history at the 
time of his death in 1877. The Vassar 
alumni have raised a fund for the 
Memorial in Dr. Orton’s honor. It has 
been designed by a New York sculptor, 
Mr. John Ettl. It has the special quality 
of following the architectural style used 
by the ancient Incas. The Peruvian 
Government will be represented officially 
at the unveiling. 





A hundred years ago a wealthy bach- | 


elor, named Paige, who lived near Al- | 


bion, Rhode Island, gave a party; one 
of the young ladies left a glove. Mr. 
Paige returned it with the following 
note: “If from your glove you take the 
letter G, that glove is love and that I 
have for thee.” The young lady replied: 
“If from your name you take the letter 
P, that Paige is age and that won't do 
for me.” The story is vouched for by a 
friend of The Outlook, whose grand- 
mother had it at first hand. 








A number of small towns of Massachu- | 


setts are offering special inducements in 
the way of a “cash bonus” in their ef- 
forts to attract young physicians to 
settle in their midst. More than se\- 
enty towns are without doctors, and 
these are “borrowing” doctors from ai- 
joining communities. 





Dr. Clara Barrus, literary executor 
and authoritative biographer of the late 
John Burroughs, asks that all persons 
owning interesting letters from Mr. 
Burroughs will communicate with her a! 
Woodchuck Lodge, Roxbury, N. Y. Al! 
letters sent will be promptly copied, or 
extracted from, and returned to the 
owners. 





A London newspaper trying to find 
the novel with the shortest chapter col: 
cluded that the prize went to Bulwerl- 
Lytton, in whose “What Will He De 
With It?” the chapter headed ‘“Dénoue 
ment” consists of only one word. 
“Poodle;” but an English critic has 
hastened to announce that the shortest 
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XIX Sterne put 


chapters in existence 
Sternes “f’ristram 
Chapters XVIi and 
nothing but Guses. 


A plot has been aiscovered, says a 
Dutch correspondent of an English pa- 
per, for the reconquest of Germany by 
the ex-Crown Prince. If it had suc- 
ceeded, comments “Punch,” it would 
have served them both right. 

Prices rise to the skies in the White 
Mountains, says a Vermont reader, ac- 
cording to one sign recently encountered 
by a tourist: “Rooms—$1.25 and up 4 
of a mile.” 





Marriage in India even to this day is 
tar from according with Western ideas. 
\ friend sends us a column of “Matri- 
monial Notices” from a Lahore paper. 
All the “notices” are attempts to make 
matches. Suitable matches are wanted 
for girls of fifteen and sixteen and a 
boy of nineteen. In some cases the caste 
requisite is specified; in others it is 
waived. One asks for replies from rich 
men only—those whe will spend 4,000 
rupees before the marriage. We give 
one specimen: 

Wanted—For a Saraswat Brahman 
girl aged 16 years of a respectable 
tamily possessing good knowledge of 
Sanskrit and English and well up in 
houschold affairs, a match Saraswat 
Brahman who should have a good 
moral character and independent 
means of livelihood. Collegiates can 
also apply. 

The “also” in the last sentence is dis- 
tinctly, if unconsciously, humorous. 

In Mr. J. C. Squire’s “Life and Let- 
ters” he tells as an illustration of 
American humor the story of a traveler 
on a sleeping-car who had written a 
complaint to headquarters about the 
presence of vermin in his berth. “He 
received back from the administrative 
head a letter of immense effusiveness. 
Never before had such a complaint been 
lodged against this scrupulously careful 
line, and the management would have 
suffered any loss rather than cause an- 
noyance to so distinguished a citizen as, 


ete., etc. He was very delighted with 
this abject apology. Sut as he was 


throwing away the envelope there fell 
out a slip of paper which had, appar- 
ently, been enclosed by mistake. On it 
Was a memorandum: ‘Send this guy the 
bug-letter,’ ” 


\ correspondent is anxious to find in 
What old geography the names of coun- 


fries, towns, and rivers were arranged 
in more or less rhymed verse. As a 


specimen she quotes from memory one 
set of verses about rivers: 
First in North Americ: 
We tell of fiowing rivers, 
Mackenzie, Rio Grande, 
Columbia, Colorado, 


Penobscot, Kennebec, 
Androscoggin, Saco, 

Merrimac, Connecticut, 
Hudson and the Mohawk. 


South America is next. 
With its mighty rivers, 

\inazon and Paraguay, 
Lit Plata, Orinoco. 











“THE LAST SUPPER’ 0) 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 








mLOIS LANG'S render- 
|| ing indeeply sculptured 
wood of Leonardo Da 
Vinci's masterpiece, 
“The Last Supper,” a beau- 
tiful example of the possibilities 
of this art, is considered one 
of the finest pieces of wood 
carving ever executed in this 
country. 

By his training and distin- 
guished artistic achievements, 
Alois Lang, the sculptor, is 
eminently fitted to represent 
and hand down the best tradi- 
tions of the ecclesiastical art 
of wood carving from the Old 
World to the New. 


The place of his birth was 
Oberammergau, Bavaria, fa- 
mous alike for its Passion Play, 
and as being for centuries the 
seat of Europe's greatest wood 
carvers. 

Coming from a family for 
generations famous as sculptors 
in wood, Alois Lang inherited 
in generous measure the talent 
of his forefathers. After every 
advantage both in training and 
in the following of his profes- 
sion as wood carver and sculp- 





tor in his own native Ober- 
ammergau, including a year's 
study withthe great wood sculp- 
tor Fortunato Galli, in Flor- 
ence, Italy, Alois Lang took up 
his permanent abode in n America 
in 1903 asthe head of the Eccle- 
siastical Art and Wood Carving 
Department of the American 
Seating Company. Working 
under him are some of the most 
skilled artists of the various 
schools and periods of wood 
carving, but Lang’s genius 
guides and inspires them all. 


Our studios are equipped to 
execute any commission in the 
wood carver’s art from render- 
ings such as this ‘‘Last Supper’, 
or renderings of other sub- 
jects of symbolic significance, 
to simple and less expensive 
examples of wood carving— 
lecterns, baptismal fonts, prie- 
dieux, altar seating and pews. 
As personal gifts to the house 
of worship, or as memorials, 
such pieces are most appro- 
priate. The services of Alois 
Lang and his associates are at 
your disposal. Call on them 
freely for suggestions. 


ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMENT 


( 





American Seating Company 


Address General Offices 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


18 East Jackson Boulevard 


Ltawrll assist ves 


greatly if you will give us the name of the church you have 


in muon. 











Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


Real Estate 





AMERICAN TRAVEL 


Independent travel to the West and Eastern and Ca- 


nadian points. Itineraries submitted. Inclusive price. 
THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65 A Franklin St. - - - 


‘ ue 
EF EESS 


Travel With Us To 


EGYPT GREECE 
PALESTINE ITALY 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 
ROUND THE WORLD 


Small groups, scholarly leader- 
ship and interesting itineraries. 
Write for further details to 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 











MASSACHUSETTS 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. 
vate baths. Descriptive booklet. 


NEW YORK CITY 





Pri- 








FLORIDA 
FOR SALE 


A comfortable home in the thriving city of 
Sanford, Florida. 12 rooms, laundry, 2 bath- 
rooms, 1 lavatory, gas and electricity, Arcola 
heater. Price $15,000, easy terms, or can be 
rented for season, furnished, for $1,200. Ad- 
dress M., care First Nat’] Bank, Sanford, Fla. 


ITALY 











Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 

to Fist St., New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 


pos r ° “a 
HOTEL JUDSON 5, Washing 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


VERMONT 


























WEST OF ’FRISCO 


A superb Around the World Tour 
Sept., 1921—Apr., 1922. $5,215. 
THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65 A Franklin St. - - - Boston, Mass. 
HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 

tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 














for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate 
prices. Most interesting routes. 
Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOUR OPifoaton, Manse” 
Hotels and Resorts 
_ CANADA 
THE SIGN OF THE 
TROUT AND THE FLY 


In the heart of the Laurentian Mountains: A Select 
Lodge run by university men. 75 miles from 
Montreal, on privately owned forest land. 
Finest lake and mountain scenery. Altitude 
1,600 ft. Excellent trout fishing and shooting. 
High grade cuisine. References exchanged. 
Capacity, 12 men. Opened July 15 and closes 
September 15. Apply to Paun A. LEIGHTON, 
Lac Superieur, Terrebonne County, P. Q., Can. 


Hotels and Resorts 
CONNECTICUT 


The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 

In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open all 
the year. An ideal place for your summer's 
rest. 2 hours from New York. Write for 
booklet. Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 























If You Are Tired or Need a Change 


you cannot find a more comfortable place in 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
It affords ail the comforts of home without 
extravagance. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS, 
Hot and cold running water in nearly all 
bedrooms. Some private baths. Many com- 
fortabl furniahed rooms for general use. 
Large, breezy, screened piazza. Fern room, 
* Crows’ nest” outlook. Edison phonograph 

laboratory model. Casino (separate build- 
ing) with playroom for children. Bowling, 
tennis, croquet. Pleasant forest walks and 
country drives. Cream, berries, fruit, fresh 
eggs, chickens. Rates $15, 18, 21, 25 a week. 











COLD SPRING CAMPS 
Forest and Averit! Lakes 

Only Maine Camps in Vermont 
TWENTIETH SEASON 

CATCH THEM WITH A FLY 

Trout and Salmon—August and all September 
Partridge in October 

Trout, Salmon, Lakers, Aureotas, Bass, 

Pickerel, Boating, Bathing, Tramping 

Five lakes, miles of streamsand trails. Main 

camp, twelve cabins. Open fires. A table we 

are proud of. Good old guides if desired. 

Famous mineral springs. Accessible to Bos- 

ton and New York by rail or motor. Reliable 

references near you. 75 miles from White 

Mountains. 20 miles from Colebrook, N. H. 

No mosquitoes; no black flies and no hay 

fever. Garage. Open to October 15. 

H. A. QUIMBY, Mer. Averill, Vt. 


___ Health Resorts _ 


ua PEPE s 7 Yad 


~ 


























Sanford Hall, est. 184] 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 

ark, flower and vegetable gardens. 

‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 
The Bethesda “te Y7'™* 


A private sanitarium for invalids and aged 
who need care. Ideal surroundings. Address 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee, M.D. ‘Tel. 241. 


LINDEN | es Place oe 


eople to Get Wel 
Doylestown, Pa. |41) inatitution devoted to 


the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circuiar to 
Roperr Lirpincott Warrer, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 














Apartments 





° 5-ROOM 
To Sublet, Furnished sopeRN 
APARTMENT with southern exposure 
in Kast Orange, N. J. 2 blocks from train 
and trolley. From October 1 for 6 months 
or longer. References exchanged. Address 
John Adams, 63 Harvard Ave., Brookline, Mass. 


Real Estate 
NEW JERSEY 


Qomalstety furnished 9-room house for 
reasonable rent, six months or year. Re- 
stricted locality, within the hour, frequent 
trains, near station. Lawn & trees. H. C. V ait, 
West Englewood. Tel. Englewood 1379-M. 


NEW YORK 
ADIRONDACK CAMPS frinisnc 


water, inside toilet. Moderate rent for Sept. 
and Oct. Fine location. Supplies convenient. 


























Jersey wilk and cream. A. WARD, Jay, N. Y. 








ITALY 


FOR SALE 


Baronial Palazzo. “ cinque cento ” (at pres- 
ent a flourishing pension), 17 bed, 2 bath, 3 
reception rooms, cellar, stabling, modern 
sanitation. Magnificent scenery. 7 hours 
from Rome. Address “ English Pension,” 
Ari (Chieti), Abruzzi, Italy. Price, $25,000. 


VERMONT 


(farmhouse) furnished, and 
Summer Home 14 acres of land for sale in 
hills of southern Vermont, elevation 1,700 feet. 
Beautiful situation, bathing brook, fruit, good 
vegetable garden, cool spring water. Price 
$1,250. Rent for remainder of season, $150. 
Address Mr. RK. CALLENDER, Wardsboro, Vt. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE owners, garagemen, me- 
chanics, repairmen, send for free copy of 
our current issue. It contains helpful, in- 
structive information on overhauling, ignition 
troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage bat- 
teries, etc. Over 120 pages, illustrated. Send 
for free copy to-day. Automobile Digest, 
527 Butler Building, Cincinnati. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
_ COOKING for PROFIT. Earn handsome 
income; home cooked food, catering, tea 
room, ete. Correspondence course. Am. 
School Home Economics, Chicago. 

T have $2,000. Desire partner with equal 
amount for establishment of camp. Interest- 
ing proposition. 230, Outlook. 

TEACHER with successful experience and 
executive ability as partner in well-estab- 
lished school for girls in suburb of large 
Eastern city. Twenty-five thousand necessary. 
246, Outlook. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y. 

DIETITIANS. superintendents, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, matrons. house- 
keepers, social workers, and secretaries. 
Miss Richards. Providence, Kast Side Box 5. 

CALIFORNIA.—Wecan place in California 
and Arizona college graduates with post- 
graduate study and seventeen months’ teach- 
ing experience, from the East, after this date 
in fair quantity. Boynton Teachers’ Agency, 
Brockman Bldg., Los Angeles. 


__FOR THE HOME 


HONEY. Delicious new clover honey direct 
from producer. Guaranteed pure and clean. 
10 pounds $1.90, 5 pounds $1.05, postage 
prepaid Zones 1, 2, 3. Herbert A. McCallum, 
Great Barrington, Mass. 


STATIONERY 


A new size of note paper and envelope de- 
signed for ladies’ personal correspondence. 
200 sheets and 100 envelopes printed with your 
name and address $1.50. Samples on request, 
Lewis, 284 Second Ave., Troy, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 

BIG money and fast sales. Every owner 
buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. W rite 
for particulars and free samples. American 
Monogram Co., Dept. 167, East Orange, N. J. 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WANTED—Mother’s helper interested in 
boys ages 6, 344,and 2. Good home in Friends 
family, Germantown, Philadelphia. Perma- 
nent position open Sept. 1. References re- 
quired of ability and health, 222, Outlook. 

EXCELLENT howe in cultured family and 
refined position as companion open to well- 
born, well-bred young lady of education and 
cultivation who is fond ot and attractive to 
children (girls), Co-operation with pleasant 
elderly housekeeper in motherless home. 227, 
Outlook. 

WANTED—Young woman of refinement 
and experience to assist mother with care of 
three small children. Protestant preferred. 
State galery experience, and give references, 
Mrs. Beardsley, 258 8. 16th St., Philadelphia. 

WANTED immediately, trustworthy wo- 
man, age 45-55, as housekeeper in family of 
3 adults in Vermont. Good home and fair 
wages for right person. 243, Outlook. 

FRENCH speaking gir] to assist in care of 
two small daughters of minister and wife. 
251, Outlook. 

Teachers and Governesses 

GOVERNESS, English or Scotch. Begin- 
ners’ music. No other teaching. Must help 
in housekeeping. Mrs. Julian Coolidge, 27 
Fayerweather St., Cambridge, Mass. 












































_ HELP WANTED | 


s Teachers and Governesses 


WOMAN of refinement and tact wante 
Protestant. Teacher having occupation di 
ing winter months but whose time is f) 
latter part of day, or one who can dev 
entire time will be considered; to ass 


mother in care of two boys of school age; 1 9 


teaching except small assistance in lesson. ; 
comfortable home New York City in winte-, 
country in summer, and moderate amount 
time required, but applicant must have gow | 
judgment and natural aptitude for boy . 
State salary expected. 234, Outlook. 

TEACHERS WANTED for Bishop Colleg:, 
an American Baptist Home Mission Socie: 
school for Negroes. Positions open: En. 
lish, mathematics, biology, librarian, sewin 
theology. Salaries $900 and $1,000. Livin; 
expenses for single teachers $3.50 per week 
Address C. H. Maxson, President, Marshi!!, 
Texas. 

WANTED-—Teacher of chemistry with 
M.A. degree, member of Evangelical cli 
to take chair of Chemistry and Physics i: 
Madras College, India. Apply to Mrs. Hei: y 
W. Peabody, Beverly, Mass. 

MANUAL training teacher, Protestaii, 
for bench and brush work, wanted Septem be: 
15, Seguin School, mentally deficient fan 
backward children. Schvol limited to 25 little 
boys, girs, oung women. Ten teacher's ei- 
sloyed. Salary seventy-five dollars monthly; 

ard, room alone, laundry. Interview desir- 
able. Elsie M. Seguin, Orange, N. J. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 


HORTICULTURIST—Young man, 10 years’ 
experience with ornamentals, orchard, vine- 
yard, and small fruits, desires position where 
industry will be appreciated. 204, Outlook. 

SECRETARY—American lady having tray- 
eled in Europe, knowing French and Gerinian 
me ey having working knowledge of 

tussian and Swedish, shorthand, ty pine, de 
utlook, 












sires post. Highest references. 250, 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED—Position as managing house- 
keeper in school or institution for fall. 20, 
Outlook. 

TO take young girl for trip abroad during 
fall or winter or to go with older woman. 
Highest references as to fitness, personality, 
and education. Languages. 228, Outlook. 

WANTED by middle-aged Southern wo- 
man of social standing, position by October 
1, as managing housekeeper, companion to 
invalid lady, or chaperon in private family. 
Qualitied to take entire management of 
country estate. References. 229, Outlouok. 

LADY desires position in institution as 
hostess or housemother, or as companion, 
chaperon, or housekeeper in family. Kdu- 
cated, experienced. References. 232, Outlook. 

BY college woman, companionable, respon- 
sible, experienced housekeeper and gov- 
erness. Willtravel. 236, Outlook. 

POSITION as housekeeper by an educated, 
capable woman. 238, Outlook. 

HOUSEMOTHER’S or matron’s position 
by an experienced American Protestant. 
good executive. Indorsed. 239, Outlook. 

GENTLEWOMAN derires position as com- 
panion or chaperon. 240, Outlook. 

CULTURED lady desires position as com- 
panion to elderly lady. Adaptable, compan- 
ionable. Refereuces exchanged. 237, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED housekeeper wishes posi- 

tion. Institution preferred. 247, Outlook. 
PLEASANT, experienced woman would 
like care of motherless girls and manage- 
ment of home. Companionable and efficient. 
Reasonable terms. 245, Outlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER open for position, school 
or institution. Good buyer. Best references 
as to character and ability. 244, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, college graduate, in ex- 
change for expenses, will chaperon child or act 
as companion to older person on trip to Cali- 
fornia the first week of October. 252, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


EXPERIENCED primary teacher desires 
sition as “ resident teacher ”’ or governess 
or coming year; fuil charge; refined and 
congenial home more desired than high 
salary. References. 242, Outlook. 

YOUNG French lady, experienced, well 
educated, desires situation to teach French 
in first-class public school, boarding school, 
or college. ew England or vicinity. 2, 
Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sel! The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary. 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Departinent, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave, 
New York City. 

MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
send things on approval. No samples. Lefer 
ences. 309 West 99th St. 

TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a very thorough 
nurses’ aid course of six months is offered by 
the Lying-In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New 
York. Monthly allowance and full mainte 
nance is furnished. For further information 
address:Directress of Nurses. 

NOTED teacher of boys desires eleven boys 
for college preparation together with }:is so 
in his country home. References note! edu- 
cators. 210, Outlook. 

SWISS lady, long engaged in education, 
will chaperon few young ladies in her ome 
to learn French. Healthful climate. beat 
tiful scenery. Lessons in art and all mvdern 
languages can be had in the city. For rns 
address Mile. M. Prélaz, 64 Ave. de Ruiuine, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 














